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The Conquest of the Air 


HE WRIGHT BROTHERS! The mere mention of their 
names should cause a thrill in the breast of every boy in 
America, for, as the editor of the Outlook said in June, 1912, 

soon after the death of Witpur WRIGHT, the elder brother: “ There 
is no more brilliant chapter in the record of American invention— 
long and noble as that record is—than that which tells of their mar- 
velous conquest of the air.”’ 








The story of the work of these men inevitably reminds one of the 
work of such famous inventors as SAMUEL Morse and Rospert Fut- 
TON. There was nothing accidental in their success. It was accom- 
plished by careful, persistent, intelligent, painstaking work. They 
went at it in a businesslike way and mastered, one by one, the thou- 
sands of complicated and annoying problems which it presented. They 
worked slowly and refused to be attracted by the more alluring phases 
of their work until they had the foundation securely laid. 


Such a method of careful, scientific work was certain to bring re- 
sults. That is the reason why the WricntT brothers knew before they 
tried it that their machine would fly. There was no guesswork or luck 
about it. 


And combined with these methods was a legitimate caution which 
kept them from taking foolish chances. If the WricHt boys had 
been as reckless as many of their followers who have lost their lives 
doing “ stunts” in the air, the aero- 
plane even now might not be a real- 
ity, for the inventors would have lost 
their lives before it was perfected. 

It is an unusual opportunity that is 
being presented to the readers of 
Boys’ Lire to have OrvitteE WRIGHT 
tell them, through Mr. Quirk, the re- 
markable story of just how he and his 
brother went about it to conquer the 
air. He tells it in such a way that 
the reader cannot but believe that care- 
ful work will accomplish almost any 
result. But you don’t want to read 
anything more about it. Just turn this 
page and read the REAL THING! 








MR. ORVILLE WRIGHT 





There are many other fine features in 
this number which we are tempted to talk about, but you can see them 
for yourself. So we'll give you just a hint about the treat in store 
for you in the October Boys’ Lire. 


For one thing, there is going to be a new football story—a hum- 
dinger—in which WittiaM HEYLIcER, a great writer of sport stories 
for boys, tells how the Price boys stop the terrible Bull Stone in an 
exciting gridiron battle, and how—but you don’t want us to tell you 
all about it now; you want to get it from the story itself. 

The second instalment of the “Story Without a Title" has got in 
it even more thrills than the first part which appears in this number, 
Keep it in mind and figure on a title for this story. Remember SOME 
boys are going to win those generous prizes. 

The Daniel Boone story goes into one of its most exciting stages in 
the next number. If it doesn't pretty nearly take your breath away 
we will be very badly mistaken. 

There are other mighty big things coming next month, a whole lot 
of them, but— 

Well, you will just have to wait, that’s all. 





How | Learned to Fly 


By ORVILLE WRIGHT 
As told by him to Leslie W. Quirk, for the readers of BOYS’ LIFE 





THE FIRST FLIGHT WITH AN ENGINE, DECEMBER 17, 1903, ORVILLE WRIGHT AT THE HELM; WILBUR WRIGHT ALONGSIDE OF 


SUPPOSE my brother and I always 

| wanted to fly. Every youngster 

wants to, doesn’t he? But it was not 

till we were out of school that the am- 
bition took definite form. 

We had read a good deal on the subject, 
and we had studied Lilienthal’s tables of 
figures with awe. Then one day, as it 
were, we said to each other: “ Why not? 
Here are scientific calculations, based upon 
actual tests, to show us the sustaining 
powers of planes. We can spare a few 
weeks each year. Suppose, instead of go- 
ing off :somewhere to loaf, we put in our 
vacations building and flying gliders.” I 
don’t believe we dared think beyond glid- 
ers at that time—not aloud, at least. 

That year—it was 1900—we went down 
to North Carolina, near Kitty Hawk. 
There were hills there in plenty, and not 
too many people about to scoff. Building 
that first glider was the best fun we’d ever 
had, too, despite the fact that we put it 
together as accurately as a watchmaker 
assembles and adjusts his finest timepiece. 
You see, we knew how to work because 
Lilienthal had made his tables years before, 
and men like Chanute, for example, had 
verified them. 

To our great disappointment, however, 
the glider was not the success we had ex- 
pected. It didn’t behave as the figures on 
which it was constructed vouched that it 
should. Something was wrong. We looked 
at each other silently, and at the machine, 
and at the mass of figures compiled by 
Lilienthal. Then we proved up on them 
to see if we had slipped somewhere. If we 
had, we couldn’t find the error; so we 





*This and other illustrations used with this 
article are published by Boys’ Lire through the 
courtesy of Mr. Henry Woodhouse, Managing 
Editor of “ Flying” Magazine. 


MACHINE.* 


packed up and went home. We were 
agreed that. we hadn’t built our glider ac- 
cording to the scientific specifications. But 
there was another year coming and we 
weren’t discouraged. We had just begun. 

We wrote to Chanute, who was an en- 
gineer in Chicago at the time. We told 
him about our glider; we drew sketches 
of it for him; we set down long rows of 
figures. And then we wound up our letter 
by begging him. to explain why the tables 
of Lilienthal, which he had verified by ex- 
periments of his own, could not be proved 
by our machine. 

Chanute didn’t know. He wrote back 
it might be due to a different curve or pitch 
of surfaces on the planes, or something like 
that. But he was interested just the same, 
and when we went down to Kitty Hawk in 
1901 we invited him to visit our camp. 

Chanute came. Just before he left Chi- 
cago, I .recall his telling us, he had read 
and O. K.’d the proofs of an article on 
aeronautics which he had prepared for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and in which he 
again told us of verifying Lilienthal’s 
tables. 

Well, he came to Kitty Hawk, and after 
he had looked our glider over carefully he 
said frankly that the trouble was not with 
any errors of construction in our machine. 
And right then al] of us, I suspect, began 
to lose faith in Lilienthal and his gospel 
figures. 

We had mad: a few flights the first year, 
and we made about 700 in 1901. ‘hen we 
went back to Dayton to begin all over. It 
was like groping in the dark. Lilienthal’s 
figures were not to be relied upon. No- 
body else had done any scientific experi- 
menting along these lines. Worst of all, 
we did not have money enough to build 
our glider with various types and sizes of 


planes or wings, simply to determine, in 
actual practice, which was the best. ‘There 
was only the alternative of working out 
tables of our own. So we set to work 
along this line. 

We took little bits of metal and we 
fashioned planes from them. I’ve still a 
deskful in my office in Dayton. There are 
flat ones, concave ones, convex ones, square 
ones, oblong ones and scores and scores of 
other shapes and sizes. Each model con- 
tains six square inches. When we built 
our third glider the following year, ignor- 
ing Lilienthal altogether and constructing 
it from our own figures, we made the 
planes just 7,200 times the size of those 
little metal models back at Dayton. 

It was hard work, of course, to get our 
figures right; to achieve the plane giving 
the greatest efficiency—and to know before 
we built that plane the exact proportion 
of efficiency we could expect. Of course, 
there were some books on the subject that 
were helpful. We went to the Dayton 
libraries and read what we could find 
there; afterwards, when we had reached 
the same ends by months and months of 
study and experiment, we heard of other 
books that would have smoothed the way. 

But those metal models told us how to 
build. By this time, too, Chanute was con- 
vinced that Lilienthal’s tables were obso- 
lete or inaccurate, and was wishing his 
utmost that he was not on record in an 
encyclopedia as verifying them. 

During 1902 we made upward of 1,400 
flights, sometimes going up a hundred 
times or more in a single day. Our run- 
way was short, and it required a wind with 
a velocity of at least twelve miles an hour 
to lift the machine. I recall sitting in it, 
ready to cast off, one still day when the 
breeze. seemed approaching. It came pres- 
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ently, rippling the daisies in the field, and 
just as it reached me I started the glider 
on the runway. But the innocent-appearing 
breeze was a whirlwind. It jerked the 
front of the machine sharply upward. I 
tilted my rudder to descend. Shen the 
breeze spun downward, driving the glider 
to the ground with a tremendous shock 
and spinning me out headfirst. That’s just 
a sample of what we had to learn about 
air currents; nobody had ever heard of 
“holes” in the air at that time. We had to 
go ahead and discover everything for our- 
selves. 

But we glided successfully that summer, 
and we began to dream of greater things. 
Moreover, we aided Chanute to discover 
the errors in Lilienthal’s tables, which 
were due to experimental flights down 
a hill with a descent so acute that the wind 
swept up its side and out from its surface 
with false buoying power. On the proper 
incline, which would be one parallel with the 


flight of the machine, the tables would not ~ 


work out. Chanute wrote the article on 
aeronautics for the last edition of that 
encyclopedia again, but he corrected his 
figures this time. 

The next step, of course, was the 
natural one of installing an engine. Others 
were experiments, and it now became a 
question of which would be the first to fly 
with an engine. But we felt reasonably 
secure, because we had worked out all our 
own figures, and the others were still guess- 
ing or depending upon Lilienthal’s or some- 
body’s else that were inaccurate. Chanute 
knew we expected to try sustained flights 
later on, and while abroad that year men- 
tioned the fact, so we had competition 
across the water, too. 

We wrote to a number of automobile 
manufacturers about an engine. We de- 
manded an eight-horse one of not over 200 
pounds in weight. This was allowing 
twenty-five pounds to each horsepower, 
and did not seem to, us prohibitive. 

Several answers came. Some of the 
manufacturers politely declined to con- 
sider the building of such an engine; the 
gasoline motor was cOmparatively new 
then, and they were having trouble enough 
with standard sizes. Some said it couldn’t 
be built according to our specifications, 
which was amusing, because lighter en- 
gines of greater power had already been 
used. Some seemed to think we were de- 
mented—“Building a flying machine, eh?” 
But one concern, of which we had never 
heard, said it could turn out a motor 
such as we wanted, and forwarded 
us figures. We were suspicious of 
figures by this time, and we doubted 
this concern’s ability to get the horse- 
power claimed, considering the bore of 
the cylinders, etc. Later, I may add, 
we discovered that such an engine was 
capable of giving much greater horse- 
power. But we didn’t know that at the 
time; we had to learn our A, B, C’s as 
we went along. 

Finally, though, we had a motor 
built. We had discovered that we 
could allow much more weight than we 
had planned at first, and in the end the 
getting of the engine became compara- 
tively simple. The next step was to 
figure out what we wanted in the way 
of a screw propeller. 

We turned to our books 
again. All the figures avail- 
able dealt with the marine pro- 
peller—the thrust of the 
screw against the water. We 
had only turned from the so- 
lution of one problem to the 
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ORVILLE WRIGHT IN HIS “GLIDER” AT KITTY HAWK. 


the more we experimented with our mod- 
els the more complicated it became. 
There was the size to be considered. 
There was the material to be decided. 
There was the matter of the number of 
blades. There was the delicate question 
of the pitch of the blades. And then, after 
we had made headway with these prob- 
lems, we began to scent new difficulties. 
One pitch and one force applied to the 
thrust against still air; what about the 
suction, and the air in motion, and the 
vacuum, and the thousand and one chang- 
ing conditions? They were trying out the 
turbine engines on the big ocean liners at 
that time, with an idea of determining the 
efficiency of this type. The results were 
amazing in the exact percentage of efti- 
ciency developed by fuel and engine and 
propeller combined. A little above 40 
per cent. efficiency was considered won- 
derful. And the best we could do, after 
months and months 
of experimenting 
and studying, was to 
conceive and build a 
propeller that had 
to deliver 66 per 
cent. of efficiency, or 
fail us altogether. 
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THE COLLIER TROPHY. 
Granted to Orville Wright in 19138, by the Aero Club of 


the development and demonstration of his. atito- 
er. 





Ki Hawk pretty 
pce Mo j 


just the 
same. 

There were the 
usual vexatious de- 
lays. But finally, in 
December, 1903, we 


were ready to make 
the first flight. My 
brother and I| flipped a 
coin for the privilege 
of being the first to 
attempt a_ sustained 
flight in the air. Up 
to now, of cOurse, we 
had merely taken 
turns. But this was a 
much bigger thing. He 
won. 

The initial attempt 
was not a_ success. 
The machine fluttered 
for about 100 feet 
down the side of the 
hill, pretty much as 
gliders had done. Then 
it settled with a thud, 
snapping off the pro- 
peller shaft, and thus effectually ending any 
further experiments for the time being. 

It was getting late in the fall. Already 
the gales off Hatteras were beginning to 
howl. So I went back to Dayton person- 
ally to get a new shaft, and to hurry along 
the work as rapidly as I could. 

It was finished at last. As I went to the 
train that morning, I heard for the first 
time of the machine constructed by Lang- 
ley, which had dropped into a river the day 
before. You see, others were working just 
as desperately as we were to perfect a fly- 
ing machine. 

We adjusted the new shaft as soon as I 
reached Kitty Hawk. By the time we had 
finished it was late in the afternoon, with 
a stiff wind blowing. Our facilities for 
handling the machine were of the crudest. 
In the past, with our gliders, we had de- 
pended largely upon the help of some men 
from a life saving station, a mile or two 
away. As none of them happened to be at 
our camp that afternoon, we decided to 
postpone the next trial till morning. 

It was cold that night. A man named 
Brinkley—W.. C. Brinkley—dropped in to 
warm himself. He was buying salvage on 
one or more of the ships that had sunk 
during a recent storm that:raged outside 
Kitty Hawk Point. I remember his look- 
ing curiously at the great frame-work, with 
its engine and canvas wings, and asking, 
“What’s that?” We told him it was a 
flying machine which we were going to try 
out the next morning, and asked him if he 
thought it would be a success. He looked 
out toward the ocean, which was getting 
rough and which was battering the sunken 
ships in which he was interested. Then he 
said, “ Well you never can tell what will 
happen—if conditions are favorable.” 
Nevertheless, he asked permission to, stay 
over-night and watch the attempted flight. 

Morning brought with it a twenty-seven 
mile gale. Our instruments, which were 
more delicate and more accurate than the 
Government’s, made it a little over twenty- 
four; but the official reading by the United 
States was twenty-seven miles an hour. As 
soon as it was light we ran up our signal 
flag for help from the life saving station. 
Three men were off duty that day, and 
came ponies over to camp. They were 
John T. Daniels, A. D. — and W. 
S. Daugh. Before we were ready to make 
the flight a small boy of about thirteen or 
fourteefi came walking past. 
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Daniels, who was a good deal of @ 
joker, greeted him. The boy said his name 
was Johnny Moore, and was just strolling 
by. But he couldn’t get his eyes off the 
machine that we had anchored in a sheltered 
place. He wanted to know what it was. 

“Why, that’s a duck-snarer,” explained 
Daniels soberly. North Carolina, of course, 
is noted for its duck shooting. “ You see, 
this man is going up in the air over a bay 
where there are hundreds of ducks on the 
water. When he is just over them, he will 
drop a big net and snare every last one. If 
you'll stick around a bit, Johnny, you can 
have a few ducks to take home.” 

So Johnny Moore was also a witness of 
our flights that day. I do not know 
whether the lack of any ducks to take away 
with him was a disappointment or not, but 
I suspect he did not feel compensated by 
what he saw. 

The usual visitors did not come to watch 
us that da Nobody imagined we would 
attempt a Right j in such weather, for it was 
not only blowing hard, but it was also very 
cold. But just that fact, coupled with the 
knowledge that winter and its gales would 
be on top of us almost any time now, made 
us decide not to postpone the attempt any 
longer. 

My brother climbed into the machine. 
The motor was started. With a short dash 
down the runway, the machine lifted into 
the air and was flying. It was only a flight 
of twelve seconds, and it was an uncertain, 
wavy, creeping sort of a flight at best; but 
it was a real flight at last and not a glide. 

Then it was my turn. I had learned a 
little from watching my brother, but | 
found the machine pointing upward and 











THE FLAG THAT WAS STILL THERE 


attacked by a powerful British expe- 
The flower of the 
British army and navy struggled to take 
the town, but untrained soldiery under gal- 
lant leaders held in check the invaders, 
who were seasoried veterans to the man. At 
the very gates of the city the British came 
upon a line of trenches they dared not as- 
sail. 

Fort McHenry was bombarded by the 
naval forces for twenty-five hours. When 
the smoke of battle cleared “our flag was 
still there,” and the British weighed anchor 
and withdrew. It was during this fight 
that Francis Scott Key, a young patriot, 
detained aboard. the flag-of-truce ship 
“Minden,” inspired by the thrilling sight, 


Ov hundred years ago Baltimore was 


ditionary force. 


downward in jerky undulations. This 
erratic course was due in part to my utter 
lack of experience in controlling a flying 
machine and in part to a new system of 
controls we had adopted, whereby a slight 
touch accomplished what a hard jerk or tug 
made necessary in the past. Naturally, I 
overdid everything. But I flew for about 
the same time my brother had. 

He tried. it again, the minute the men 
had carried it back to the runway, and 
added perhaps three or four seconds to the 
records we had just made. Then, after a 
few secondary adjustments, I took my seat 
for the second time. By now I had learned 
something about the controls, and about 
how a machine acted during a sustained 
flight, and I managed to keep in the air for 
fifty-seven seconds. I couldn’t turn, of 
course—the hills wouldn’t permit that—but 
I had no very great difficulty in handling 
it. When I came down I was eager to have 


‘another turn. 


But it was getting late now, and we de- 
cided to postpone further trials until the 
next day. The wind had quieted, but it 
was very cold. In fact, it had been neces- 
sary for us to warm ourselves between each 
flight. Now we carried the machine back 
to a point near the camp, and stepped back 
to discuss what had happened. 

My brother and I were not excited nor 
particularly exultant. We had been the 
first to fly successfully with a machine 
driven by an engine, but we had expected 
to’ be the first. We had known. down in 
our hearts, that the machine would fly just 
as it did. The proof was not astonishing 
to us. We were simply glad, that’s all. 

But the men from the life saving station 








National Anthem’s 
Birthday 


It Will Be Celebrated This Month 











wrote the words of our national anthem, 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The final gun of the attack on Baltimore 
marked the close of the last important en- 
gagement of the War of 1812. Jackson 
and his brave followers defeated the Brit- 
ish at New Orleans several months later, 
ignorant of the fact that peace had been 
proclaimed several days before, and 
American independence, so proudly her- 
alded in 1776, became an actuality. 

Plans have been completed to celebrate 
the Centennial anniversary of thé impcr- 
tant event from September 6 to 13. For 
fifteen months the National Star Spangied 
Banner Centennial Commission, of which 
Mayor James H. Preston, of Baltimore, 
is president, has beeri at work completing 
plans for this patriotic anniversary. 

At a recent meeting of this body, Scout 
Commissioner H. L. Eddy, was appointed 
chairman of a committee to take charge 
of the Boy Scouts during the celebration. 
First aid work, assisting the police force 
and acting as guides to visitors is the big 
task that has been placed on the Boy 
Scouts. The efficient work of the Scouts 
at Washington when President Wilson was 
inaugurated, at Gettsburg during the re- 
cent reunion and at other places, was fore- 
most in the minds of the Managing Direc- 
tors when they solicited the aid of Mr. 
Eddy and his co-workers. 

This Centennial celebration promises to 
be one of the most important events of the 
kind ever held in this section of the coun- 
try. The first day, Sunday, will be “ Parti- 


were very excited. Brinkley appeared 
dazed. Johnny Moore took our flights as a 
matter of course, and was presumably dis- 
appointed because we had ‘snared no ducks. 

And then, quite without warning, a puff 
of wind caught the forward part of the 
machine and began to tip it. We all rushed 
forward, but only Daniels was at the front. 
He caught the plane and clung desperately 
to it, as though thoroughly aware as were 
we of the danger of an upset of the frail 
thing of rods and wings. Upward and up- 
ward it lifted, with Daniels clinging to the 
plane to ballast it. Then, with a convulsive 
shudder, it tipped backward, dashing the 
man in against the engine, in a great tangle 
of cloth and wood and metal. As it turned 
over, I caught a last glimpse of his legs 
kicking frantically over the plane’s edge. 
I’ll confess I never expected to see him 
alive again. 

But he did not even break a bone, al- 
though he ‘was bruised from head to foot. 
When the machine had been pinned down 
at last, it was almost a complete wreck, 
necessitating many new parts and days and 
days of rebuilding. Winter was fairly on 
top of us, with Christmas only a few days 
off. We could do no more experimenting 
that year. 

After all, though, it did not matter 
much. We could build better and stronger 
and more confidently another year. And 
we could go back home to Dayton and 
dream of time and distance and altitude 
records, and of machines for two or more 
passengers, and of the practical value of 
the heavier-than-air machine. For we had 


accomplished the ambition that stirred us 
We had learned to fly. 


as boys. 





THE FRANCIS SCOTT KEY MEMORIAL SHIELD 


ots’ Day.” There will be music by a 
chorus of 5,000 people. On Monday, “ In- 
dustrial Day” there will be an immense 
pageant with 500 floats in line. Tuesday 
will be “ Francis Scott Key Day,” on which 
there will be another parade of 60,000 men 
in line and 50 bands of music. Thursday 
will be “Baltimore Day” and Friday 
“Army and Navy Day,” on which there 
will be a great military parade of regular 
troops, militia, naval reserves, etc. Satur- 
day will be “Star Spangled Banner Day,” 
and the principal feature will be an ad- 
dress by President Woodrow Wilson. 
These are merely the more _ spectacular 
parts of the program. A great many other 
features have been arranged. There will 
be official delegates from all the States of 
the Union, and it is expected that an im- 
mense crowd will be present to help cele- 
brate the birth of the national anthem. 
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Scouting With Daniel Boone 


A Desperate Battle and an Adventure With a White Shawnee 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE SPRINGS. 


HE young scout was breathless and 
- almost exhausted when he arrived at 
the camp. Boone was already there. 

He instantly noticed the wound on Peleg’s 
hand and his blood-stained clothing. He 


asked no question, however, and at once 4ygsgegesstes 


attended to the wants of 
his companion. Soon 
Peleg had _ recovered 
sufficiently to relate his 
story. 

“You have lost Sing- 
ing Susan?” suggested 
Boone. 

Peleg nodded. 

“Can you find the 
place where you dropped 
her?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And the place where 
the Indian was hugged 
by the bear?” 

Again Peleg nodded. 

“Tf you will tell me 
where the places are I 


might go to both of 
them.” 

“No, no,” said Peleg 
quickly. “I shall go 
with you.” 


Boone busied himself 
in atranging the small 
packs. It was not long 
before Peleg declared 
he was ready, and with- 
out a further word they 
departed. 

Cautiously approaching 
the place where the In- 
dian had been seized by 
the angry mother-bear, 
both men peered intently 
about them, but as they 
drew near they were un- 
able to discover any 
signs of the presence of 
either the warrior or the 
animal. At.the roots of 
the tree they found foot- 
prints of the bear and 
of moccasined feet. But 
of either of the contest- 
ants there was no trace. 

“ They both got away,” 
said Boone at last. 

“Or ate each other 
up,” suggested Peleg 
with a smile. 

“We will look for 
Singing Susan. You lead 
the way, Peleg.” 

Wearied as Peleg was, 
he nevertheless quickly 
responded and in a brief 
time the hunters arrived at the place where 
Peleg had been compelied to drop his rifle. 
When he had cast it from him he had tossed 
it into the near-by bushes, dimly think- 
ing that if by chance he should escape 
he might return and find it. A, part of the 
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NO ONE COULD SAY WHEN DANGER SUDDENLY MIGHT PRESENT ITSELF. 


Scout’s teachings already had taken effect 
in Peleg’s plannings. To be prepared for 
any emergency was an essential part of life 
in the woods. 

A smile lighted the face of Boone when 
the boy discovered the gun and he nodded 
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his head in approval of the forethought of 
his young friend. 

“What happened to the gun?” he in- 
quired as he marked the condition of the 
stock. 

“T struck the skull of the Indian.” 

“*Twas a hard blow, son, and I have 
slight doubt the Indian’s head is aching.” 

“Tf it had not been for that I should not 
be here to tell you about 


it now.’ 
“No one can say about 
that. You are here, 


Peleg, and we must act 
upon that which is true 
rather than upon what 
might have been. I had 
nothing to say about 
when I should come into 
the world and I have as 
little to say about when 
1 shall leave it. The only 
part I can guide is that 
which is in between. I 
can fix this stock,” he 


added, “and soon we 
shall have Susan singing 
again. We will push 


forward a little further 
and find some place 
where we can camp for 
the night. A good sleep 
will do you more good 

-than anything else, 
though first I must at- 
tend again to that hand 
of yours.” 

Selecting a linen band- 
age, a small supply of 
which Boone always car- 
ried with him on_ his 
expeditions, he gathered 
some leaves of the witch 
hazel plant and pounding 
them to a pulp spread 


them upon the cloth. 
Thoroughly washing the 
wounded hand of Peleg 


he then bound the cloth 
and pulp of the leaves 
upon the wound saying 
as he did so, “In a week 
you will be as good as 
new.” 

As soon as this task 
had been accomplished 
the journey was re- 
sumed, although only 
two miles were covered 
before Boone was con- 
vinced that his ._ com- 
panion was too weary to 
proceed further. 

The following day, al- 
though Peleg’s hand still 
was sore, he found little 
: difficulty in carrying his 
rifle, for the great Scout had been success- 
ful in restoring Singing Susan to her for- 
mer efficient condition. 

Increasing signs of the presence of the 
Indians were seen and once Boone turned 
aside from his pathway when an old canoe 
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was found, which, with a little effort he 
was able to patch up. 

“I am fearful of the water,” he said, 

“ for I cannot swim. ‘Can you, son?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Peleg, glancing in 
astonishment at his friend who had ac- 
knowledged his weakness. 

“It is well you can,” said Boone with a 
smile. “I never was able to get the knack. 
You will have to be the leader now. We 
can go down this stream five or six miles, 
perhaps more, before we strike across the 
country again.” 

“ How is it,” inquired Peleg, “that you 
find your way through the forests? I am 
never afraid of being lost in any of the 
woods where I have been before, but I 
should not be sure of myself in trying to 
go to the Falls of the Ohio, although even 
now we must be within a few days of the 
place.” 

Boone smiled as he replied, “ There are 
some things which a man can learn and 
some which must be born in him to help 
him in the forests. A man who can sing, 
if he will go to the singing schools faith- 
fully, may become a better singer, but if he 
has no voice to begin with there is little 
use in his saying do, ra, me, fa, so, la, si, do 
over and over again. So it is in the woods. 
I watch the birds, the trees and the leaves 
as well as the lay of the land, but beyond 
all that there is a part which I cannot ex- 
plain. It must be my nature, just the same 
as it is for a fish to live in the water or a 
bee to seek the flowers.” 

“Do you think I ever can learn?” 

“I do, son. I have marked you often 
when you were watching me and saying 
nothing concerning your task.” 

Signs of the presence of Indians in- 
creased as the two scouts proceeded. It 
seemed to Boone that the Indians were 
moving eastward, a matter which promised 
ill for the scattered settlements on the 
border. 

However, as the days passed, Boone and 
his companion successfully evaded their 
foes, and on the twenty-ninth day arrived 
at the Falls of the Ohio whither Governor 
Dunmore had directed them to go. 

Only once had Daniel Boone referred to 
the purpose of his journey and then he had 
explained to Peleg how the Governor had 
become exceedingly anxious concerning the 
safety of the surveyors. Cut off as they 
were in their far away camp from the help 
of others, they also were unaware that the 
hunters were Solaahier word of the increas- 
ing restlessness among the Indians. Some 
of the scattered settlers recently had been 
killed by the angry tribes and the rumors 
and reports all had it that the Shawnees, 
Delawares and Wyandottes were becoming 
more and more savage in their attacks upon 
the whites upon whom they now looked 
with deadly hatred because they were mak- 
ing homes in their land. 

The coming of Daniel Boone and his 
young companion quickly aroused the in- 
terest of the band of surveyors. Several 
log houses had been erected by them there 
at the Falls of the Ohio and the little set- 
tlement bore more evidences of refinement 
than one usually found on the frontier. 

When Daniel Boone explained the pur- 
pose of his coming most of the men re- 
ceived his word with incredulity. They 
acknowledged that occasionally they had 
seen a few Indians, but not yet had they 
been molested nor had any threats been 
made against their remaining where they 
were. 

“We will sleep over it and will let you 
know to-morrow,” declared one of the men 
laughingly. “ You don’t think anything will 
happen to-night, do you?” 

“T am willing to wait until the morrow,’ 


said Boone quietly. “You must decide, 
yo pa within two days what you will 

0.” 

There was one young member of the sur- 
veyors’ party who apparently had not been 
long in the new world. He explained to 
Peleg, to whom he was drawn because they 
were more nearly of the same age, that 
he had come to America to make a fortune. 
“T am the youngest son of Earl Russell. 
In England the younger boys do not have 
many opportunities, because all the prop- 
erty is left to the oldest son, so I have 
come to America and hope to secure for 
myself some great tracts of land over here. 
They may not be valuable to-day or in the 
near future, but some time, as, surely as 
the sun rises, they will be of great worth. 
You must come with me,” he continued, 
“early to-morrow morning to Fountain- 
bleau.” 

“ Where?” demanded Peleg. 

“ Fountainbleau.” 

“Where is that, and what is it?” de- 
manded the young scout. 

“Tt is a name we have given to a spring 
about a mile from here on the opposite side 
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of the river. Five or six of us go there 
every morning and drink the waters. We 
have an idea that they are better than the 
waters of the real Fountainbleau.” 

“ Where is that?” 

The young Englishman laughed lightly 
as he said, “’tis plain that you have never 
traveled in France.” 

In the morning, together with six other 
men, Russell stopped at the little cabin in 
which Daniel Boone and Peleg had been 
spending the night and in response to his 
invitation the young Scout at once joined 
the party. 

The carelessness and indifference of the 


men somewhat alarmed Peleg, who was 
still under the influence of his recent com- 
panion, the Scout. Daniel Boone had im- 
pressed upon the boy the need of continual 
vigilance and silence. No one could sa 
when danger suddenly might present itself. 
Frequently the recollection of the escape he 
had made by the shot which James Boone 
had fired in the preceding year at the pan- 
ther crouching directly above his head, 
returned and impressed the young woods- 
man afresh with the need of continual 
caution. 

When the little party arrived at the 
spring the waters caused Peleg to express 
his disgust. Heavily charged with sulphur 
and various other chemicals, the taste was 
one that did not appeal to the young scout. 
His companions, however, professed to 
enjoy the water, which was marvelously 
clear and sparkling, and drank heavily, 
casting themselves prostrate upon the 
ground as they did so, and drinking from 
the spring. 

Three of them were in this position and 
the other four were urging their compan- 
ions to make haste,. when suddenly a wild 
yell arose that seemed to come from every 
direction at once. Before the startled men 
were fully aware of what had occurred a 
band of Indians rushed from the woods, 
some armed with rifles and others using 
their bows and arrows. 

Only part of the little band of surveyors 
had been armed when they had started that 
morning.from the settlement for the spring 
Fountainbleau. Peleg, however, mindful of 
the teachings of his leader, had brought 
Singing Susan. As Peleg raised the rifle 
to his shoulder, an arrow pierced the young 
Englishman between his shoulder blades 
and with a loud cry he fell to the ground. 


CHAPTER X. 
A TERRIFIED BAND. 

It was Peleg’s first experience in taking 
command of a party. The helplessness of 
the surveyors, however, and the fact that 
they all turned to him for directions, at 
once decided the young scout to lead, and 
he well knew there was no time to be lost. 

He was aware, also, that the Englishman 
was in dire distress and apparently he was 
the only one who could aid him. The de- 
cision to act had come to the young scout 
promptly and he had almost instinctively 
raised Singing Susan to his shoulder and 
fired at the Indian, whom he could see 
darting from tree to tree and plainly trying 
to come nearer the spring. 

Before he reloaded his gun Peleg turned 
to his companions, two of whom he saw 





disappearing among the -trees in the 
distance. t 
“Come here,” he said in a low voice. 


“Help me with this man.” 

Two of the young surveyors instantly 
obeyed his word, and together the trio car- 
ried the body of their fallen comrade 
hastily within the shelter of the forest. 
When Peleg looked down into the face of 
the suffering man he was convinced that 
his wound was fatal. 

It would never do, however, to leave the 
man in his misery. Turning again to his 
companions he called, “ Hide behind trees! 
Be careful! Take this man as far as you 
can go every time you start!” 

While he was speaking the young scout 
hastily reloaded his gun. Then he turned 
once more to his companions and _ said, 
“Take the man now and go! Do as [I tell 
you! I shall bring up the rear and do my 
best to stave off the Indians. They are sure 
to follow us, though I do not think there 
are more than eight or ten in the whole 
band.” 

Three of the men had brought their guns 
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with them. Two of these weapons were in 
the hands of the men who were to carry 
the young surveyor back to the settlement. 

Hastily seizing these guns and making 
certain that all were loaded and primed, 
Peleg darted behind a huge maple from 
which he was able to see that the Indians 
were stealthily approaching. No cry had 
been heard from them since the loud whoop 
they had given when first they had darted 
into the open space and fired upon the 
unsuspecting men, 

Peleg waited until his friends who were 
carrying the.surveyor had an opportunity 
to withdraw to a considerable distance 
among the trees, and as he saw the redmen 
still were coming nearer he abruptly fired 
upon them. He first discharged Singing 
Susan and then, before the smoke had 
cleared, he fired the other two guns in 
quick succession. 

A low exclamation of pleasure escaped 
his lips when he saw that his shots had 
taken sufficient effect to cause the Indians 
to hastily disappear from sight and to send 
fofth several of their noisy challenges. 

Taking advantage of the favoring oppor- 
tunity, the young Scout reloaded his own 
rifle and then, throwing away the other 
two guns, he ran 


at his utmost 
speed after his 
companions. 


As soon as he 
h ad overtaken 
them he ‘saw that 
the redmen were 
moving in the 
form of a semi- 
circle by which 
they doubtless 
were hoping to 
cut off the men 
before they could 
regain the safety 
of the _ settle- 
ment. 

Bidding his 
friends make 
haste with their 
burden, Peleg 
once more fired 
upon the yelling 
Indians. His 
main purpose 
was to try to 





tions it now seemed as if his every nerve 
was tingling in his excitement. Sheltered 
behind the near-by trees Peleg watched the 
approaching surveyors, some of whom were 
loading their rifles rapidly, while others 
were firing at the enemy. The Indians, dis- 
heartened by this fresh attack, were with- 
drawing into the near-by forest. 

As soon as Daniel Boone saw Peleg and 
the two men with their burden approaching, 
his plan instantly changed. Summoning the 
young scout he said, “ Send all the rest of 
them back to the settlement as fast as they 
can go.” 

“ Will the Indians leave? ” inquired Peleg 
in a low voice. 

“For a time, yes,” answered Daniel 
Boone. “If the surveyors make haste they 
will be able to get back to the settlement. 
You and I, lad, must try to hold these In- 
dians off until our friends have had time to 
carry back the man who was shot. Was 
he killed?” 

“No. He was alive when I saw him 
last, but I do not think he will live long.” 

“Was it an arrow?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Daniel Boone. nodded his head and made 
no further reply. Darting from tree to 








impress upon 
their minds the 
fact that the re- 
treating band 
was prepared to defend itself. 
more and more disturbed, however, by his 
increasing fear that their retreat would be 
cut off, and that all three might fall into the 
hands of the yelling warriors. 

Several times the same manoeuvres were 
followed. In his zeal the young scout had 
almost forgotten his own peril. His atten- 
tion was divided between the retreating 
party and the Indians who were pressing 
so swiftly upon them. 

Suddenly Peleg said to himself as he 
heard the report of a rifle far away, “ There 
is Daniel Boone! If he and the other sur- 
veyors have come out to help us we may 
stand a little better chance of getting out 
of this alive.” 

The report of the rifle which had been 
heard by Peleg was speedily followed Wd 
the sound of other guns. Peleg sent fort 
his wild halloo and was answered by a cry 
which he recognized as coming from Daniel 
Boone himself. 

Soon Peleg saw the Scout approaching 
through the forest. The silent man was 
thoroughly aroused. Usually quiet in his 
manner and somewhat deliberate in his ac- 


He wastree the two scouts stealthil 


THE ROAD LED THROUGH THE PASSES OF THE HILLS. 


made their 
way through the forest in the direction in 
which their friends had gone. The Indians 
did not appear and their wild cries had 
ceased. 

Alternately stopping and_ retreating 
Daniel Boone and his young companion at 
last regained the shelter of the settlement. 

The little houses of logs were well pro- 
tected and as there was an abundance of 
ammunition as well as of food on hand the 
great Scout said to Peleg, “ We can hold 
out here two months if it shall be neces- 
sary.” 

“ But we are not to stay here, are we?” 
inquired Peleg anxiously. 

“No. We must leave just as soon as we 
can do so safely.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the surveyors in a body. Vent, 
and even panic, was manifest in the face of 
everyone. The unexpected attack had con- 
firmed the warning which Governor Dun- 
more had sent by the two scouts, and now 
not only did no one want to remain, but all 
were eager to be gone at once. 

“Not to-night,” said Daniel Boone quiet- 


ly “but you must be prepared to start as 
soon as the gray of the dawn appears.” 

Boone left the excited men and sought 
out their wounded comrade. His aid, how- 
ever, was not required, because life had fled 
before the party regained the settlement, 
Then Boone began preparations for the de- 
parture in the morning. 

A hasty burial in the dim light was made 
and then, bidding his companions obtain 
such sleep as was in their power, Boone, 
without explaining his purpose, prepared to 
serve as guard through the hours of the 
night. 

At last, however, he consented to the 
pleadings of Peleg and permitted the lad to 
keep watch during the earlier hours. As 
soon as this had been decided Boone cast 
himself upon the ground and was soon 
sleeping soundly. 

Before three o’clock the entire band de- 
parted from the Falls of the Ohio. In ad- 
vance went Daniel Boone as guide, while 
Peleg was to serve as the rear guard. 

“Tt is a long race,” the Scout explained 
in a low voice to his companions. “ We 
have four hundred miles to cross before 
we shall arrive at the settlement on the 
Clinch River. Our safety depends largely 
upon the prompt- 
ness with which 
you do my bid- 
ding. If there is 
one of you who 
is not willing to 
obey me in eve 
particular, I shall 
greatly prefer to 
have him go by 
himself.” 

Every member 
of the par, 
however, hastily 
assured the 
Scout that his 
word was to be 
‘law and that 
everyone would 
papecitly follow 
his directions 
throughout the 
long journey. It 
was impossible 
to make as good 
time on the re- 
turn as had been 
made by Boone 
and Peleg in the 
journey to the 
Falls. However, 
both hunters were urgent and seldom 
stopped, even when heavy storms came and 
the pathway was slippery with mud. 

At last when the long journey had been 
safely made and the settlement on the Clinch 
River had been gained the spirits of the 
surveyors revived, although they were free 
to declare that it was the care and wisdom 
of Boone and his young companion which 
had brought them safely through the wil- 
derness. 

Nearly eight hundred miles had been 
covered by the two scouts in their long 
journey and only sixty-two days had been 


‘required to complete it. 


Boone and his companion, however, were 
not to be permitted to rest long. Less than 
a week had elapsed after their return when 
Boone called Peleg aside one morning and 
explained to him that a new project and. 
one still more perilous than that ah ay 
which they had safely come was now to 
undertaken. 





CHAPTER XI. 
__AN ATTACK. 
“ Peleg,” said the great Scout, “ Gover- 
(Continued on page 30.) 





CHAPTER I. 


RAY blanket trailing unheeded from 
his shoulders, Tad Costa crouched 
tensely motionless on the sidelines. 

One hand was flattened on the damp turf 
before him; the other lay clenched across 
his bent knee. A spot of vivid color glowed 
high on each lean cheek. His eyes, under 
their straight, black brows, stared strain- 
ingly and with a sort of helpless fury at 
the twin lines of battered, panting men 
grappling on the chalk-lined arena. 

Eloquent as it was, his face did not ex- 
press a tithe of the rage and shame and 
bitter disappointment that filled his soul. 
The varsity—his varsity— had gone utterly 
to pieces. The great machine which had 
been oiled and tended and tested with such 
zealous care through all these strenuous 
autumn weeks, until it ran without a seem- 
ing flaw, had suddenly, a scant week before 
the big game, commenced to pound and 
creak and rattle painfully, as if some vital 
part was missing. It was like a high-power 
motor car which slides smoothly and easily 
up a hard grade only to gasp and sputter 
and stall on a eratched little insignificant 
slope. 

There lay the rub. The match had been 
carelessly arranged for the Saturday be- 
fore the big game as a means of giving the 
varsity a little added practice. Not one of 
the players doubted the result for an in- 
stant, any more than he doubted the result 
of that daily scrimmage with his own 
sttub. In fact it seemed almost a pity, 
some of them thought toleranty, that this 
tunch of lightweights should be battered 
and beaten and overwhelmed, as of course 
they must, by the infinitely superior weight 
dnd skill of the university eleven. It was 
too bad the teams couldn’t have been a 
trifle more evenly balanced. 

Lightweights the visitors may have been, 
but they swiftly proved that failing to be 
the least of handicaps. Lean, lithe, hard 
as nails, swift as deer hounds and as un- 
afraid, they sailed into the big machine 
Tike a lot of wild cats, setting a pace from 
the very start which the home team had 
fiever supposed even remotely possible. 

Jolted out of their complacent assurance, 
the big men gasped, grunted and then pre- 
pared to annihilate this cocky aggregation 
of New Hampshire bantams. Oddly 
enough the youngsters refused to be 
crushed. Instead of submitting tamely to 
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will be divided equally among them. 

In case the winner of one of the last ten 
rizes is already a subscriber to Boy’s Ltrs, 
is subscription will be extended one year. 

If any one of the titles selected for 
honorable mention is submitted by mere 
than one boy, each of these boys will. re- 
ceive a year's subscription to Boys’ Lirs, 
one year from the end of the present sub- 
scription peri 

Contest open to all boys not over 18. 

Read the story carefully and thoughtfully. 
As soon as you have had time to read the 
second and last instalment in the October 
number of Boys’ Lirs, send in the title you 
think is most appropriate. In your letter 
give only the title you propose, and your 
name, age and address. Don’t write more 
than one title. Write plainly. Put the words 
“Title Contest” on the envelope or ‘post- 
card. All suggested titles must reach the 
office of Boy’s Lirg on or before November 
20, 1914. Entries in this contest which are 
not in accord with these rules, will not be 
considered. 











the process, as they ought by every prece- 
dent, they fought back with a fierce, 
stinging fury that swiftly got the nerve of 
their opponents and resulted in a shameful, 
inexplicable slump. 

In vain, perspiring coaches raved up and 
down the sidelines, aghast at the sight of 





plays muddled, dependable men losing their 
grip, and everything going to the dogs. In 
vain players were yanked out and others 
hustled into their places. It seemed as if 
the last state was worse than the first. It 
was the spirit that was lacking—that gal- 
vanizing spirit which dominated the weaker 
team and which was leading them, if not 
to victory, at least to something almost as 
humiliating to the great university. 

Costa realized this unerringly when the 
head coach began feverishly picking sub- 
stitutes from the dazed, startled bunch 
around him. 

“That won’t do any good,” he muttered. 
“Tt’s grit and confidence they want—not 
beef.” 

But still he hoped; and when another of 
the scrubs started nervously at the sound 
of Flood’s roaring summons, paled a little 
and stumbled to his feet, the kneeling 
featherweight reached out impulsively and 
held him for a second. 

“Fight ‘em, Mac!” he grated savagely. 
“ Get out there and do something, old man 
—and keep on doing. Put some ginger 
into the crowd!” 

It seemed incredible that those men out 
there should let themselves be balked and 
outplayed at every turn by such a team. 
They were not cowards. Usually they had 
nerve and grit to spare. What had they 
done with it? Why had they lost confidence 
so completely? 

Costa’s lips presently took on a bitter 
curve. Perhaps it was because things had 
always come their way too easily. Per- 
haps if they had been obliged to struggle 
as he had struggled all his life against the 
dragging handicap of his diminutive build 
they wouldn’t give in so readily. 

Fight? He smiled grimly. They didn’t 
know the meaning of the word. Their 
greatest difficulties had been to perfect 
themselves in the finer points of the game, 
to train down their bodies or build them 
up, to learn to use their heads. They had 
no conception of what it meant to have a 
body which could not be built up; to be so 
wretchedly small and light that the mere- 
appearance of “Tiny Tad” among the 
motley array of aspirants for the freshman 
eleven was enough to send up a roar of in- 
extinguishable mirth. 

That was four years ago. Since then his 
usefulness on the scrub had been amply 
proven and he had never ceased to struggle 
for the varsity. He had never made it. 
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Always there was someone else—someone 
he had coached, perhaps—to take the place 
he coveted. Twice, because of his uncanny 
skill at kicking, he had been hustled in for 
the last few minutes of a desperate game, 
a sort of forlorn hope. But that was all; 
and of this last season only a week re- 
mained. 

But ‘Costa was not fretting over this 
now. Long ago he had ceased to feel that 
bitter, unavailing protest which had tor- 
mented him at first. He had become re- 
signed to the part fate had given him to 
play, and even extracted a certain satisfac- 
tion in the thought that perhaps after all 
he was doing more for tne 
coliege and the team than 
if the darling wish of his 


heart had been granted 
him. Besides, at the pres- 
ent moment, there was 


something a thousand times 
more real and vital to wor- 
ry over. 

As the little team whirled 
and scurried about the heav- 
ier one, blocking, thwarting, 
turning trick after trick 
with diabolical cleverness, 
Costa’s nervousness grew 
more and more apparent. 
They couldn't actually 
score, of course; it was im- 
possible. And yet — 

The blanket slipped from 
his shoulders and lay un- 
heeded on the sodden turf. 
Out of the dun, low-hang- 
ing clouds came a damp 
mist that was almost a 
drizzle, but he did not feel 
it. He was watching Gif- 
ford, the steady, dependable 
Gifford, being drawn in by 
a fake attack of the most 
transparent sort. It was in- 
excusable! What had got- 
ten into the fellow? 


‘Rotten! ” muttered Cos- 
ta, the angry color deepen- 
ing in his cheeks. “Qh, 
rotten—rotten! ” 

The blanket was flung 
awkwardly about his 


shoulders and a deep voice 
drawled slowly: “Don't 
want to catch cold, Tad. 
The air’s mighty raw.” 

Casta growled impatient- 
ly; then turned abruptly 
and stared at the man be- 
side him—almost the only / 
substitute save himself who \ 
had played no part in that 
futile, feverish shifting of 
the line-up. It was an odd 
glance, long, searching, ap- 
praising, and took in every 
inch of the big fellow, from 
his square, good-natured, 
rather heavy face to the 
powerful legs encased in 
their woolen stockings. It was the sort of 
keen, yet impersonal scrutiny with which 
one sizes up a total stranger, mingled with 
a faint touch of wonder, and some con- 
tempt. But not a word passed the little 
fellow’s lips, and swiftly he resumed his 
anxious study of the game. 

In the last five minutes of play the lighter 
team fairly rushed the deviaralnct varsity 
down the field in a series of brilliant plays 
that turned Costa cold and clamped his 
jaws in horrified suspense. When at length 
the welcome whistle sounded, with the 
backs of the sweating, cringing men almost 
touching their own goal posts, the kneel- 
ing fellow gave a long sigh of relief and 


laxed his muscles. For an instant he 
crouched there scowling ; then he sprang up. 

“Come on, Butch,” he said curtly. “ Let’s 
get out of this.” 

He was sore and sick at heart. ‘To see 
any of the squad now would be intolerable. 
The big chap scrambled to his feet and fol- 
lowed without question. The gray dusk 
was closing in rapidly. Presently a cold 
drizzle began to filter down from the leaden 
skies. They reached the gates and passed 
through without looking back. Behind them 
half-hearted cheers from the discouraged 
rooters more eloquent than utter 
silence. 


was 





TEP COSTA CROUCHED TENSELY MOTIONLESS ON THE SIDELINES. 


CHAPTER II. 
PLANTING THE SEED. 

Without a word the two men tramped up 
the stairs and into their quarters. Costa 
snapped on the light and with nervous 
haste began to strip off the useless armor 
in which so many times he had stood chaf- 
ing and inactive on the sidelines. With a 
sigh, “ Butch” Hartigan dropped into a 
padded chair and for a moment or two sat 
staring soberly at the opposite wall. Pres- 
ently he sighed again and stretched his 
bulky legs. 

“That was certainly some rotten!” he 
commented. “I reckon there'll be a big 
shake-up Monday.” 


‘(Costa’s only reply was an inarticulate 
snort. His face was still dark and angry; 
his eyes glowed. One after another his 
garments went flying to, various corners 
as if, in this almost childish action, he 
found some slight relief to his pent-up 
feelings. 

“T don’t suppose I'll have a show no 
matter how many shifts are made,” 
mourned the lolling giant lugubriously. 

A heavy cleated shoe thudded to the 
floor, and Costa’s slim, white, flat-muscled 
body straightened with a jerk. 

“ Why should you?” 

The words, snapping from his lips with 
sharp, bitter emphasis, brought the big fel- 
low upright, his square, heavy face amazed 
and puzzled. 

“What in thunder —” 

“T said why should you have a chance?” 
Costa faced his room-mate squarely now. 
His eyes had narrowed to mere slits. 

“What have you ever done 
to make Flood think you're 
the right stuff for the 
varsity?” 

Hartigan frowned a lit- 
tle; then, face clearing, he 
dropped back against the 
cushions with a_ smile. 
“Don’t take it out on me 
just because I’m handy,” he 
protested, good-naturedly.,. 
“ Haven’t I slaved like a 
dog for two solid years on 
the scrub without getting a 
sniff at the varsity?” 

“ Slaved? ” Costa laughed, 
but there was Jittle mirth 
in the sound. “A lot you 
have! Why, Butch, you 
don’t know the meaning of 
the word. There’s never 
been a time when you've 
done more than half you 
might have done with that 
big carcass of yours. You’re 
lazy—loggy. Day after 
day you come out to prac- 
tice and do just so much 
and no more. You've got 
so you take your football 
the way fellows take a 
course in the gym—for ex- 
ercise! If it wasn’t for 
your bull strength you 
wouldn’t even be on the 
scrub, and yet you sit there 
and wonder why Flood’ 
doesn’t give you a show.” 

The smile had faded from 
the big chap’s face; a dull 
red darkened his _ tan. 
“That’s going pretty strong, 
Tad,” he protested. “ You’re 
sore about the way things 
went this afternoon, 
and —” 

“Sore!” cut in Costa, 
jerkily. “Of course I am;. 
anybody would be. But I’m 
not half as sore over the rotten mess they 
made as to see the way you take it. You 
act as if it wasn’t up to you at all, just be- 
cause you didn’t happen to be in it. That 
one thing alone proves what I’m saying. 
You’ve never woke up. You've never 
caught the real spirit of it. Because you 
weren’t snapped up by the coaches the first 
crack out of the box, you’ve laid down and 
stopped trying. Jove! If I had a few of - 
your inches and thirty pounds of your beef, 
nothing under Heaven would stop me. I’d 
fight tooth and nail every minute of the 
time until I made ’em take me because they 
couldn’t afford to let me go—and then I'd 
keep on fighting to show them they hadn’t 
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made a mistake in putting me on the team.’ 

Abruptly he turned away and vanished 
into the bathroom, leaving Butch Hartigan 
to stare after him, dull anger darkening in 
his face and glinting in his eyes. The big 
hands gripped the padded chair arms as 
he bent forward, lips parted before 
an indignant protest against those stinging, 
humiliating charges. No one had ever 
talked to him quite like that before. He 
wouldn’t take it even from Tad Costa. It 
wasn't at all the sort of treatment he had 
every right to expect from his friend. 

With unwonted agility Butch leaped up 
and took a swift stride or two toward the 
open door from which sounded the splash- 
ing of a shower. Then, exactly as if he 
had run headlong into an invisible barrier, 
he stopped and his teeth came together 
with a click. The seconds ticked away as 
he stood there motionless. He eyes were 
wide, unseeing, and across his heavy, al- 
most stolid face, there swept in swift suc- 
cession, doubt, questioning, a dawning cer- 
tainty, a keen chagrin, and last of all, dull, 
crimson shame. 

Butch was not very quick witted nor in 
the least introspective. He scarcely ever 
thought of himself at all, and to analyze 
his own emotions and mental processes was 
as rare as a snow storm in June. But 
somehow there seemed no need of mental 
analysis now. ‘On the heels of that first in- 
voluntary rush of anger caused by the 
blow to his self esteem, came the unpleas- 
ant realization that Costa hadn’t made a 
single charge that wasn’t true. He had 
given up too easily. When recognition 
failed to come his way at first he had been 
entirely too ready to degenerate into a fix- 
ture on the scrubs. It had never occurred 
to him to fight for that recognition with all 
the power and passion in his being, to force 
Flood by hammering persistence into a 
tacit acknowledg- 
ment of his worth. 

He walked over 
to the window and 
Stared down on 
the glistening 
blackness of the 
rain-swept pave- 
ments. That was 
the thing Costa 
had been doing all 
these years, with 
one chance in a 
thousand of suc- 
cess; yet he had 
never given up. 
The flush deegened 
in Hartigan’s face 
and his fingers 
locked themselves 
spasmodically be- 
hind his back. He 
was very fond of 
Tad, but always 
his liking had been tinged by a touch of 
that half-amused, protective tolerance a big 
man feels for a little one. It was not ex- 
actly comfortable to realize that all along 
Tad had been the bigger man. 

Butch moved his shoulders uneasily; 
then, as he heard the soft pad-pad of Cos- 
ta’s bare feet, his big frame stiffened, un- 
relenting displeasure, until the little fellow 
had passed on into the bedroom. Then, 
with nervous, fumbling fingers, he tore 
off his clothes and hustled under the 
shower. 

He dressed as hurriedly, still flushed and 
uncomfortable. Costa seemed to have 
cooled down a lot, but he made no effort 
at conversation. Together they took their 
silent way to the training table, and after 
a gloomy half hour, in which few of the 
shame-faced football squad had a word to 


say, they tramped as silently back to the 
room again. 

Allevening Butch sat dumb, an open book 
before him and his lips sealed by the acute 
embarrassment that gripped him so annoy- 
ingly. Never easy for him to voice his 
thoughts, to-night it seemed impossible. He 
wanted desperately to talk but he couldn't. 
And Costa, supposing him to be still sulk- 
ing, made no attempt to help him out. 

In bed, the sheltering darkness pressing 
down upon him, the big fellow found no 
respite from the intense longing to voice 
the question that had been trembling on his 
lips for hours. He tossed and turned and 
lay glowering at the invisible ceiling, un- 
til it seemed as if midnight at least must 
have come and gone. Then all at once he 
yielded to the pressing impulse. 

“ Say—Tad,” he whispered, hoping and 
fearing at one and the same time that Costa 
was awake. 

“Yep,” came back instant response. 

Hartigan gulped and took the plunge 
manfully. 

““T—I’ve been— Look here, Tad. You— 
er—waked me up all right this afternoon, 
but I—I’m afraid it’s—too late.” 

From across the room came the sudden 
jouncing creak of Costa sitting up in bed. 

“Too late!” The eager, vibrant voice 
cutting through the darknéss, ‘stirred the 
big chap inexplicably. “Get rid of that 













ALL EVENING BUTCH SAT DUMB. 


idea right away, Butch. Why, you’ve got 
a week left—a whole week!” 

“T know,’ sighed Butch despondently; 
“but what good will that do if I don’t get a 
chance? They won’t put me in Monday; 
they won’t even look at me.” 

“Monday? Of course not; nor the next 
day, either. You've got to show ’em first 
that they need you.” 

“But how—” 

“The way I told you before supper. 
You'll be on the scrub as usual. Well, it’s 
up to you to go after the varsity as if 


every fellow on it was your worst enemy.., 


Jump into every play with all the grit 
you’ve got. Use your head. Keep pound- 
ing the line every minute of the time until 
Fiood sees he’s got to use you. It'll be no 
cinch, but you can do it if you try. You've 
got to do it, Butch!” 


A tingling thrili shot through the big 
man, clenching his fists and tensing every 
muscle of the great body. The blood ran 
faster in his veins. A fierce determination 
overwhelmed him to win against any odds. 

: Jove, Tad!” he breathed fervently. “I 
will!” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE AWAKENING. 

Three o’clock found Butch Hartigan 
girded for the fray, alert, eager, chafing 
and fretting over every minute of delay. 
His manner was in such marked contrast 
to his usual stolid placidity that more than 
one man turned an envious eye in his di- 
rection, supposing him to be one of the 
fortunates happily affected by the big 
shake-up. 

These were speedily undeceived. In spite 
of the reckless manner in which Flood and 
his assistants cut and slashed the demoral- 
ized eleven, the scrub fullback was not one 
of those advanced. The head coach did 
not even waste a glance on him as he se- 
lected the men to be tried out that first 


ay. 
However, though Butch secretly hoped 
for a miracle, he was not really expecting 


one. He had yet to make good. To-mor- 
row might tell a different story. 
The scrub was given the ball, the 


anxious, hovering coaches urged on the 
varsity in stacatto 
voices, and the 
struggle com- 
menced. 
. Butch was the 
pivot of that first 
rush; quarterback 
Costa saw to that. 
He was in the sec- 
ond, too, and the 
third, and _ each 
time it seemed as 
if the living wall 
against which he 
flung himself grew 
firmer and more 
resistless. He did 
not realize that 
every player in 
that other line, 
shamed by the hu- 
miliating exhibi- 
tion of Saturday, 
stung by the taunts 
and urgings of the 
coaches, thrilled— 
some of them—by 
the desperate 
hope of making 
good and perma- 
nently supplanting 
those whose places 
they only held on 
sufferance, w as 
striving to hold 
the scrub with precisely the degree of stub- 
born determination that dominated Harti- 
gan. Butch was oblivious of all that. He 
was conscious only of a discouraging sense 
of immovable solidity in the line he tried 
to buck; and presently a conviction began 
stealing over him that his efforts were quite 
useless, that they would continue to be use- 
less if he kept up the grilling struggle to 
the end of time. 

Insensibly he relaxed just as he had been 
wont to relax in the old days. Something 
was lacking in the next rush, an almost 
imperceptible weakening. The scrub was 
flung back for a loss. As Butch scrambled 
to his feet he found Costa beside him and 
felt the quarter’s nervous fingers close 
about his wrist with almost painful force. 

“You ducked!” accused the slim fel- 

(Continued on page 38.) 








Wahbo, the Ghost Beast 


The Strange Experience of a Kidnapped White Boy at a Haunted Indian Camp 


PART 1. 


THE CAMP OF THE TWO 
DEAD. 


NE day late in 
summer, as 
John was 
hunting for ducks 
and geese on the Red 
River, he came to a 
bend which looked 
like one of the best 
camping places an In- 
dian could find. 
There was a fine 
sandy beach, a small 
level plain above it, 
and thick woods and 
a high hill behind the 
open plain, while at 
the foot of the hill 
flowed a large spring 
of clear water, so 
much better to drink 
than the muddy water 
of the Red River. 
But no Indians ever 
camped on this spot, 
and John knew well 
the story which kept 
them away, for Net- 
nowa, who knew all 
Indian traditions, had 
told it the first time 
they had passed the 
place. 

“ A long time ago,” 
the story ran, “some Indians were camp- 
ing at this beautiful spot. In the party 
were two brothers who fell into a quar- 
rel with each other, and one of them grew 
so angry that he plunged his hunting knife 
into his brother’s breast, killing him in- 
stantly. The crime of fraticide was so rare 
among the Indians and was so, abhorrent 
to them that they killed the murderer on 
the spot and buried the two brothers in one 
grave. 

The place was ever after called the 
“Camp of the Two Dead,” and no hunting 
party.or war party ever camped again on 
that spot. It was believed that the spirits 
of the two brothers would appear to any- 
one camping there and would in many 
ways annoy him. 

John thought it would be a fine thing to 
tell the Indians how he had built a fire at 
the Camp of the Two Dead and had slept 
soundly all night and thus, in defiance of 
Indian tradition and superstition, he pulled 
up his canoe on the sandy beach, built his 
campfire near the bubbling spring, and after 
he had eaten his supper of roast duck, lay 
down to sleep. 

Naturally, he could not help thinking of 
the story of the dead brothers, and soon 
he saw in his dream two men sit down op- 
posite him at the campfire and look at him 
with staring eyes. He sat up and looked 
around him. The spring bubbled and gur- 
gled so much louder than it had in the 
evening, and the branches of the trees 
swayed and soughed in the wind. He 
would have liked to leave the spot at once, 
but it was so dark that it would have been 
difficult to find another camping place, and 
although he now felt afraid to stay in this 





Adventure that Followed 


By D. LANGE 


THE DOGS WERE AT HIM AGAIN, WHILE THE HUNTER WATCHED FOR A FAVORABLE MOMENT TO DRIVE 


Site and the Exciting 





A LOAD OF 


BUCKSHOT INTO THE BRUTE’S CHEST. 


adventure from 





HIS 


story is 

Professor Lange’s new book, “ Lost 
in the Fur Country,’ which will be pub- 
lished by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard early 


one 


in September. In this book Professor 
Lange relates in vivid detail how John 
Runnels, a white boy, was stolen by the 
Indians from his frontier home in Ken- 
tucky. Soon afterward he was sold to 
Netnowa, a Chippewa squaw, who adopted 
him as her son. 

In those days the Chippewa, or Ojib- 
way, as they called themselves, roamed 
over an immense territory extending from 
Lake Huron on the east to the Assinni- 
boine and Mouse Rivers on the west. They 
hunted moose and deer in Northern Mich- 
tgan and in the northern halves of Wis- 
sonsin and Minnesota, while in North 
Dakota and Manitoba they found buffalo 
and elk. Beavers were well distributed 
over @ great part of the region, and the 
streams and lakes teemed with fish, as 
many of them do even to this day. 

In this immense and wild Ojibwav 
country, John Runnels, or as the Indians 
called him, Nunduwah, lived for many 
years, and the above incident is but one 
of many thrilling experiences that came 
to him before he finally found his way 
back again to his parents in Kentucky. 
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uncanny spot, he was still more afraid to 
move. 

After a while he fell asleep again, but 
it seemed as if he saw the two brothers all 
night. Now they were standing on the 
river bank, and seemed about to, embark 
in his canoe. He tried to call out to them, 
but his voice failed him. After a while 
they annoyed him by poking him with long 
sticks, and laughed at him when he ob- 
jected. He tried to get up and take the 
sticks from them, but his legs refused to 
move. 


II 


Then one of the spirits spoke to- him, 
saying : 

“Look, my brother! Behind you on 
the hill stands a deer; go and shoot it and 
give us half of the meat. We are very 
hungry because the angry Chippewa left 
no arms on our grave, and we cannot 
hunt.” He looked toward the hill in his 
dream, and saw a large antlered buck 
clearly outlined against the sky. 

With the coming of daylight the visions 
of the night vanished, but John felt that 
he had passed through a night as full of 
terrors as the one in which he and his 
whole family had expected to be killed by 
the Sioux. 

Having now lived for years among the 
Indians, he had come almost to believe in 
dreams like them. After breakfast he went 
to the place where the spirit had shown 
him the buck. To his great surprise a 
large, fat buck sprang out of a hazel 
thicket, and although the hunter’s heart 
thumped violently and he felt his hair rise 
on his head, he threw up his gun and fired 
and brought him down. 

When he arrived home and told Net- 
nowa the story of the night’s camp she 
would not touch the deer. 

“Take it back,” she ordered, “and give 
it to the Jebi, the dead men. It belongs 
to them and they will bring us much bad 
luck if we keep it.” So John paddled up 
the stream again and left the buck on the 
beach where he had pulled up his canoe the 
night before. 

On future hunting trips he avoided the 
Camp of the Jebi, the Two Dead, as care- 
fully as the Indians, and the story of his 
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experience strongly confirmed the Indians 
in their superstitious belief. 

That fall around many an Indian camp- 
fire were related the adventures of Nundu- 
wah, the white son of Netnowa. 

“ He will be a great hunter and a famous 
warrior,” said the women. 

“He will be killed young,” said the old 
men, “for he has only the white man’s 
bravery. He is not wise like the Ojibway. 
The Sioux will scalp him or the Evil 
Spirits will put a sickness in him,” and the 
little girls and boys dreamed of the terri- 
ble Sioux and the two Jebi whom the 
white Nunduwah had defied. 





PART II. 
THE TRAIL OF THE GHOST BEAST. 

There is no printed calendar in an Indian 
camp, but Nature herself records the pro- 
cession of the months and seasons. 

Soon after Nunduwah’s adventure with 
the Jebi, the ducks and wild geese had 
again grown their wing feathers and did 
not spatter and dive helplessly before the 
canoes of the Indian hunters, but sailed 
and whizzed through the air. The chip- 
munks began to gather the falling hazel- 
nuts, the bears feasted on the wild plums 
and chewed up the chokeberry bushes, and 
the squaws gathered many a canoe-load of 
wild rice in the great marshes. [he maples 
glowed in crimson red, while birches and 
poplar fringed every stream and lake with 
gold. Then the October winds swept away 
the crimson and the gold; the quacking 
ducks drifted southward in whizzing clouds, 
and the wild geese followed in endless 
honking, waving lines. 

The first snow fell, and the four-footed 
dwellers of the forest printed the story of 
their wanderings in the soft white powder 
and told the red hunters where to look for 
their meat. 

This winter appeared around the camps 
of Peshaubo and Netnowa a wonderful 
track such as no Indian had ever seen be- 
fore, and none ever saw the creature that 
made the track. Some said it was a giant 
wolf, who was once a man and who had 
to eat an Ojibway child to again turn into, 
a man. Some thought it was a spirit 
beast sent by the Shawnee prophet to drive 
away the game because the Indian had 
not followed his teachings; but most of 
them agreed that it was a monster sent by 
the Jebi because Nunduwah, the white 
hunter, had disturbed their peace, and no 
Indian would hunt in the region where the 
tracks of Wahbo, the ghost beast, had been 
seen in the snow. 

“This was a good camp,” said Bettowish, 
the laziest hunter, “ before you insulted the 
Jebi. We found plenty of buffalo and elk 
on the prairie and moose and deer in the 
woods and many beaver on the little 
Streams. But now the Wahbo is driving 
all the game away and the Ojibways are 
afraid to hunt for fear of meeting the 
Wahbo, and we cannot take our wives 
and children on 4 long journey in winter.” 

“The Ojibways who are afraid of the 
Wahbo,” retorted John angrily, “are 
women and should stay at home and cut 
wood instead of pretending to hunt. Our 
many women and children have eaten up 
the game, that’s why the animals are no 
longer plentiful, but I will go and hunt the 
Wahbo and kill him if I find him.” 

When, next morning, a fresh snow had 
fallen, John prepared to hunt the Wahbo. 
He took dried moose meat and wild rice 
fer three days, so he could remain strong 
ia case he found no game. In his hunting- 
pouch he carried a flint, steel and punk, 
and powder and buckshot for his double- 
barreled gun, for which he had given fifty 


fine beaver skins only a year ago. From 
his belt hung a small axe and a long, 
sharp hunting-knife, and on his back he 
carried a blanket, a small kettle and an 
extra pair of moccasins and buckskin 
leggings. 

For an hour he followed a well-beaten 
trail. Then he started to make a large 
circle around the camp. “If the Wahbo 
has hunted near camp, I shall soon come 
upon his trail,” he said to himself. 

Many were the tracks which the young 
hunter crossed. There were the long, 
striding tracks of the moose, and along 
their deep trails they had bent and broken 
down the young poplars and birches and 
browsed off the twigs. “ He has big teeth,” 
thought John, “and can grind wood and 
bark into food.” 

He crossed the smaller tracks of the red 
deer, but where they had eaten was hard 
to tell. “The red deer are like girls,” 
thought John; “they only pick bits of the 
sweetest food here and there as they travel 
about.” Near a beaver pond the white 
rabbits had trampled the ground and had 
fed on the brush of the poplars which the 
beavers had felled but had not time to 
carry away before their pond froze over. 

But the game was getting scarce. Al- 
though John had traveled in the almost 
noiseless manner of the Indian, he saw 
no game and the woods closed around him 
in silence. Except for the chattering of a 
red squirrel, the tap-tap-tap of the wood- 
peckers and the chirping of a few little 
birds much too small for food, he heard no 
sound but his own footsteps and the soft, 
stealthy tread of his two cur dogs, who 
followed close behind him. 

Thus he circled many miles through the 
silent winter forest, until late in the after- 
noon he struck the track of Wahbo. His 
dogs bristled and showed fear and hatred 
when they sniffed at the odd track. 

“The tracks are those of a monster 
wolf, but the pattern is that of a giant rab- 
bit,” said John, after he had carefully ex- 
amined the trail for a short stretch. But 
about the exact character of the animal he 
was left in doubt, for loose snow had 
fallen into every step of the creature and 
had obliterated the pattern of the foot. 

“Perhaps,” thought John, “it is a big 
panther or a monster wolverine, or it may 
even be a Wahbo, a ghost-beast sent by the 
Jebi,” for in his heart he more than half 
believed in many of the superstitions of 
the Indians among whom he had grown up. 

Very carefully, but swiftly, the hunter 
and his dogs began to follow the trail of 
the Wahbo, and the man knew from the 








Another Brain Tickler 


Here is another “ Brain Tickler” problem 
that ought to keep the readers of Boys’ 
Lire guessing for some time to come. 

The picture shows a block of five houses; 
each house has four telephones, indicated 
by the four small black squares. In con- 
necting these five houses the electrician was 
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confronted by a puzzling problem, namely, 
how to give each residence direct connec- 
tion with the other four with the under- 
standing that no wire must cross any 
other. How would you solve this? 

The answer to this problem will-be given 
in the October number of Boys’ Lirr. 





action of his dogs that the trail was not 
old. It led southward toward the Sioux 
country, but of the Sioux the hunter now 
had no fear. He knew that they never 
made their winter camps near the ever- 
green forests of the Ojibways, but that 
they camped under the sheltering bluffs 
and in the groves of the Minnesota and 
Mississippi rivers, where the white-tailed 
deer were abundant. 

On and on led the trail of the Wahbo, 
straight south. “He is a hunter,” thought 
John, “and has scented game as he fol- 
lowed the traii over miles of frozen swamp 
and forest.” Perhaps the Wahbo was a 
giant panther and would spring upon him 
from a limb above the trail. But he must 
go on. If the Indians thought John was 
the cause of starvation in camp he might 
as well be killed in a fight with the Wahbo 
as be murdered by the superstitious Ojib- 
way. And death was no stranger to the 
young hunter; he had looked him in the 
face many times, for in every Indian camp 
death in many forms was always near. If 
he found the Wahbo, either he or the 
Wahbo would have to die in battle. 

The sun touched the treetops as the trail 
entered a dense spruce thicket on a frozen 
swamp. If the Wahbo was in the thicket, 
the time had come for battle. John sat 
down and examined his gun, his knife and 
his axe. He was ready. Now he circled 
around the thicket. The trail came out on 
the other side and led straight away to the 
south, and then the hunter knew that he 
was to sleep one night more before he 
should come to the end of the trail. 

He built himself a lean-to shelter of 
spruce boughs, and under it made a soft 
bed of balsam boughs. Then he built a 
fire and gathered a goodly pile of wood 
to keep the fire going through the night. 
With his axe he cut off a piece of frozen 
meat and boiled it with wild rice and gave 
each of his dogs a piece. For a while he 
sat down and gazed at the stars. The snow 
glittered on the marsh, dark spruce trees, 
large and small, rose like silent sentinels 
from the sea of crystal white. From the 
south, where the forest shut off the view, 
came the long-drawn howls of wolves. 

Visions of old Netnowa, his Indian 
mother; of Ellen, his sister, as he had seen 
her last, passed through his mind. His 
white mother and father he could hardly 
imagine; they seemed to have faded away 
in the distance of time and space. Drowsi- 
ness overcame him and he almost felt 
asleep squatted before the fire; so he put 
on more wood, and, Indian fashion, 
wrapped himself up in his blanket and, 
tired by his long journey, he soon entered 
the land where there are no trails to fol- 
low and where memories seldom trouble 
the young. ° 

In the morning he took up the trail like 
a hound that must follow the bidding of 
instinct. A gentle, drifting wind had al- 
most obliterated it on the marsh, but the 
keen-eyed hunter followed by the little 
lumps of snow the traveling Wahbo beast 
had thrown up. 

Toward noon he came upon the carcass 
of a moose on the edge of a cedar swamp. 
A pack of wolves had torn down the great 
beast and half of the carcass had been 
devoured. If Wahbo had been there, then 
he was a devourer of flesh. By making a 
wide circle around the carcass he again 
picked up the old trail of Wahbo, which 
led away to the southwest. 

“He has left the Ojibway forest,” 
thought the hunter, “and has gone to the 
buffalo country of the Sioux.” 

The trail led into one of those clumps 
of poplar characteristic of the border coun- 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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Stories About Queer Insects 


Cannibals, Torturers, Robbers and Slaves Make Up Amazing Communities 








THORNS WHICH ARE ANTS NESTS. 


HERE are over 300,000 species of in- 
sects—almost all with some queer, 
interesting ways. Scientists say that 

bees and ants are the most intelligent citi- 
zens of the insect world. Bees are fairly 
well known, but Termites, often called 
white ants, are almost strangers. 

They are commonest in the tropics, where 
they build houses (of red earth, vegetable 
matter or other material) large enough to 
form a part of the landscape. These great 
hills are often covered with vegetation, and 
are inwardly pierced in all directions by cor- 
ridors leading to the chambers of the ten- 
ants. The queen who rules occupies a royal 
suite, situated below that of her subjects. 
She is protected by “soldiers,” who have 
huge heads and murderous jaws, which in 
case of attack move up and down like a 
pair of shears, snipping off the heads and 
legs of enemies. 


THE CANNIBAL TERMITES. 


Sad to say, the Termites are cannibals! 
When any member of the colony shows 
signs of illness, he is immediately eaten— 
before he has a chance to die a natural 
death! The cast-off skin of every member 
is also eagerly seized. When one is ready 
to moult, he is instantly surrounded and 
assisted by a crowd of friends and rela- 
tives, who devour his old clothes as fast 
as they leave his body! 

There is some reason to believe that if 
a quarrel breaks out under the home roof 
the majority interfere and part the dis- 
turbers, 

It has been proved that the Termites 
make various sounds with their mandibles, 
although the noise of their clicking is too 
delicate for the human ear to catch. 

Although Termites usually pass for ants, 
they do not practice the remarkable habit 
of some ant species of keeping slaves and 
domestic animals. There is one species of 
ant which will rob the nest of another spe- 
cies and carry home the helpless pupae, or 
eggs. When these mature the robbers cease 
all work, forcing the little strangers to make 
nests, bring food and even feed them. In 
case of a change of residence, the slaves 
carry their owners to it in their mouths! 

Ants also keep honey-cows. These are 





By R. L. HONEYMAN 


tiny insects called Aphids, who occasionally 
produce a drop of honey. The ants build 
stalls of earth around the leaf on which 
the cows happen to be feeding, and when 
they have eaten enough to make a full 
“honey-pot” they are milked and relieved 
of their burden by the ants, who are 
ravenously fond of the sweet fluid. 
JOY-RIDING ON AN ANT! 

There are many kinds of beetles who 
make their home with the ants, and among 
the queerest is the Lepismid, or fleet-foot, 
who looks like a wood louse with a tail like 
a fish. This gentleman lives by stealing 
food from the ants as they are passing it 
to each other. His long legs enable him to 
escape before the outraged family can over- 
take him. But if he is overtaken, as some- 
times happens, he is killed on the spot. 

Another ant guest is a tiny mite with a 
big name (antennophorous), which attaches 
itself to the ant’s head or abdomen and lives 
there until it happens to see a better “ tene- 
ment.” Horny cups on its feet, filled with 
a sticky substance, enable it to stick fast, 
and an ant will carry two or three of these 
mites without objection. : 

Near at hand may also be found a tiny, 
blind cockroach, thriving on a mushroom 
growth. They frequently mount the ant’s 
back and ride for a long time. As far as 
scientists can discover there is no reason 
for this except recreation—it is a sort of 
joy-ride. 

THE HONEY-MAKING ANTS. 

Probably the most remarkable ant known 
to entomologists is the honey-making va- 
riety found throughout the Southwest, from 
Colorado and Utah down into Mexico. 
They are small in size and of a light yellow 
color, covered with minute yellow hairs. 
Their homes are in or under small mounds 
of gravel or sand. Their “hills” are dis- 
tinguishable from those of the agricultural 
ants of Texas and the occident ants of the 
plains by the fact that the opening for in- 
gress and egress is on the top, while in the 
case of the other two species the opening is 
on the side of the mound and near the 
bottom. ; 

Every colony of honey-makers contains 
a queen, a numerous company of workers 
and a large number of “repletes.” The 
repletes are nothing more nor less than liv- 
ing storehouses for honey, containing the 
winter’s food supply for the entire colony. 

The colonies are always located in the 
neighborhood of thickets of scrub oaks. 
From the galls on scrub oaks the honey- 
makers obtain their supply of ge This 
is taken and fed to the repletes, which are 
known by their enormously distended abdo- 
mens. It has been found that when filled 
to their capacity each of these contains 
honey weighing eight times as much as their 
own bodies. j 

The repletes never leave their chamber, 
but remain suspended from the ceiling, 
resembling a cluster of currants or small 
amber-colored grapes. In case they happen 
to lose their hold, they are so helpless the 
workers have to help them back to their 
places. In the winter months the workers 
go regularly to the repletes to be fed, plac- 
ing their mandibles to those of the repletes 
and receiving a tiny drop of honey. 

Indians, Mexicans and sometimes even 
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THE ENORMOUS TERMITES’ NEST. 


American plainsmen dig up colonies of the 
honey-makers, collect the repletes and eat 
the still living insects for the sake of the 
honey they contain. It is said to be su- 
perior in flavor to the honey made by bees 
and is much relished by those who are not 
too squeamish in their tastes. 


PARASITICAL FLIES, 


Passing to the fly family, among the most 
curious specimens is the Hippoboscida, or 
Bird Tick, which begins life with wings 
and clings to the bodies of birds until ready 
to migrate to something larger, such as a 
deer. When they finally settle on a host 
they bite off their wings. 

The Apocephalus, Sit-o’-my-head, is a 
very lively fly who darts after a big black 
ant and lays eggs on his neck. When 
hatched the grub bores into the ant’s head 
and eats out the brain. When the head 
drops off the maggot inside strolls around, 
carrying his residence with him like a snail. 
Soon, however, he becomes tired, turns 
into a pupa and sleeps. When the nap is 
over he comes out a fully develoned, wicked 
little fly, like his parents. 


LITTLE MURDERERS. 


The hump-back flies (Pharidae) are 
hatched in beehives and live on the eggs 
and larvae there. When mature, they 
pounce out like hawks upon moths, beetles, 
butterflies and grasshoppers—but their ta- 
vorite prey is bees. They have a hard, tubu- 
lar beak that is used to lacerate their vic- 
tims; after which they suck the body dry. 
They are little murderers who work indus- 
triously all day. Sometimes the ground in 
the vicinity of a hive is strewn with empty 
bee-shells, and there ig nothing that bees, 
or bee-keepers, dread more than the so- 
called Robber fly. 

The Tachina flies—and some other kinds 
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—hand over their victims to torture in the 
hands of the next generation. They lay 
their eggs on caterpillars and locusts and 
stick them there with a gluey substance. A 
maggot hatches and bores its way through 
the skin into the body, where it lives by 
slowly consuming some vital organ that 
finally causes the death of the caterpillar 
and in time releases another fly. 

MUSICAL INSECTS, 

The most musical members of the grass- 
hopper family are the slender green Katy- 
dids. To produce the three syllables that 
everyone has heard, they rasp their fore 
wings together three times. They can pro- 
duce 200 notes a minute and keep it up 
twenty-four hours. They apparently hold 


concerts and musicals during which many 
harmonious tones may be distinguished. 

The Cicadas of Southern Europe are uu- 
couth and comical in appearance, with flat. 
heads and big, protruding eyes; but the 
ancients admired them greatly and believed 
they lived entirely on dew. This is a fal- 
lacy. They subsist on the sap of trees and 
sing loudly and continuously—that is, the 
males do. 

The song resembles the winding of a 
clock and a whistle combined, and there are 
trills and clicks thrown in. It grows faster, 
louder, clearer—then stops short until the 
singer, flying to another tree, begins all 
over again. 

Sometimes the Cicada dies quickly—even 





in the midst of his song—for his enemy, the 
wasp, settles on his back, stings and kills. 
Unable to drag or carry the bulky carcass 
of the victim to her nest, which is probably 
some distance away, the wasp works out a 
brilliant idea. She drags the body to the 
nearest tree and with much effort begins to 
climb. It may take her an hour or more, 
but her patience is unlimited, and she keeps 
on until high enough to fly obliquely home 
with her trophy of the chase! 

This mere glimpse at insects shows that 
their world is much like our own in minia- 
ture, and in manv respects just as wonder- 
ful. Thorough study of insects will bring 
out a long list of facts that are truly 
amazing. 


Insects As a Hobby 


Interesting and Helpful Suggestions to Amateurs in a Bulletin Issued by the United States Department 


studying the unusual insects described 

by Mr. Honeyman in the preceding 
article, but every boy can observe thousands 
of other insects, many of which have habits 
just as interesting. Few hobbies offer boys 
greater opportunities for original discov- 
ery and make a stronger appeal to the 
“collection instinct” than does the hobby 
of insect study. 

As a help for beginners, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has prepared a 
bulletin on the collection and observation 
of insects. This bulletin is available for 
free distribution as long as the supply lasts. 
This pamphlet describes the various articles 
necessary for the study of insects, and tells 
how to make them. te also gives a great 
many practical suggestions about methods 
of capturing specimens, how to mount 
them, etc., and gives directions for the 
study of live insects, a feature of the work 
which is most fascinating. 


Tue Necessary EQuipMENT. 


The necessary equipment for an insect- 
collecting excursion should include col- 
lecting nets, killing bottles, a box contain- 
ing some vials partly filled with alcohol in 
which to place specimens of larvae and 
pupae, a trowel for digging specimens out 
of the earth, a small hatchet for breaking 
open rotten stumps, some sheets of news- 
paper or other soft paper, size about three 
by five inches, for making envelopes in 
which to put delicate specimens of butter- 
flies or moths, a small bottle of chloroform 
or gasoline, and a small hand satchel, hav- 
ersack, or botanical specimen case, with a 
few small pasteboard boxes, such as pill 
boxes, in which to put insects after taking 
them out of the killing bottle. 

A small pair of forceps or tweezers will 
also be found convenient for handling 
some of the specimens, and a pocket lens 
will be a desirable aid for the study of the 
specimens in the field. 

Many insects are attracted to light, and 
a strong lamp with a reflector to throw the 
light upon a white sheet will serve to at- 
tract many insects, particularly on sultry 
nights. A mixture of sugar or molasses 
and decaying apples smeared on trees in 
the woods will often attract moths at night. 
A bull’s-eye lantern is useful in examining 
these patches in the evening. 

For collecting insects from the branches 
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and leaves of trees, an inverted umbrella is 
the most useful implement. Hold it at 
arm’s length under the tree and jar the 
limb with a heavy stick. A sudden shock 
will dislodge many beetles and other insects 
that one would not have noticed upon the 
tree. 

Cans or bottles sunk in. the ground so 
that the top is even with the top of the 
soil and baited with meat, a dead mouse, 
rotten apples, etc., will be visited by vari- 
ous insects. Boards or pieces of bark left 
on the ground near the edges of woods and 
meadows will serve as shelters for a varie- 
ty of insects, and if visited occasionally one 
will find many interesting specimens. Al- 
ways turn back stones, logs, or boards after 
examining them so that they will continue 
to attract insects. 

One must always be careful in taking in- 
sects from a net not to crush them or to rub 
the scales from the wings of butterflies 
and moths. Always handle specimens as 
little as possible. 


How to Pin INsEcts 


Common pins are too large for use in 
mounting most insects. Longer and more 
slender pins suited for the purpose may be 
bought from dealers in natural history sup- 
plies for a dollar or less per thousand. 
They are bright, black or japanned in color. 

ost insects, such as butterflies, moths, @ 
bees and flies, should be pinned through the 
middle of the thorax (that part of the body 
to which the wings are attached), but 
beetles should be pinned near the upper 
end of the right wing cover, and true bugs 
through the. scutellum (a triangular piece 
between the bases of the wings). Grass- 
hoppers are often pinned through the tip 
of the “ prothorax,” a little in front of the 
base of the wings. The insect should be 
pushed fully two-thirds of the way up on 
the pin, and the collection will make a 
much better appearance if all the specimens 
are of an even height. 

Insects should be prepared and mounted 
as soon as possible after they are collected, 
for if they are left for any length of time 
the wings and legs will become stiff and 
easily broken, and it will be impossible to 
spread the wings as will often be desirable 
in order to give the specimens a life-like 
and attractive appearance. If it should be 
impossible to mount the specimens until 
they have become rigid, they can be relaxed 





by placing them for a time on a piece of 
paper in a box partly filled with moist sand. 
It will be well to.put a few drops of car- 
bolic acid on the sand in order to prevent 
molding. After being left in this wa : 
a few days the insects will general 
sufficiently relaxed to make it possible 
mount them without great difficulty. In 
mounting butterflies, a spreading board 
which has a groove to hold the body and 
flat surfaces on either side to which the 
wings are pinned, will be found convenient. 

If it is desired to keep the insects for 
several years, it is necessary to put them in 
a tight, dry, and dark box—tight to ex- 
clude other insects which would eat them, 
dry to prevent mold, and dark to preserve 
their colors. 

While regular collectors commonly use 
special boxes for collections, cigar boxes 
will do for the purpose of temporary study. 
The bottom of the box should be lined with 
some soft material, such as cork, peat, well- 
dried corn pith, or corrugated paper, and 
covered with soft paper. To prevent other 
insects from coming in and eating the 
specimens, a pinch of flake naphthalene or 
a naphthalene cone should be placed in each 
box. Within the box the specimens should 
be arranged, each kind by itself in a row. 
A label with the name of the insect can be 
placed behind the row of each species, or 
attached to the pin on the first specimen in 
the row. 

Live Insect Stupy 


One of the most interesting phases of 
insect study is the rearing of insects. The 
simplest way is to collect the cocoons at- 
tached to various trees in the autumn, and 
the fine moths, red, brown, or pea-green, 
will appear the following spring. It is more 
instructive, however, to collect the larvae 
or caterpillars and place them in a box 
where they can be supplied each day with 
the proper kind of leaves for food. By 
this means one can watch the caterpillars 
change their skins while they grow, and 
also note the change from the caterpillar 
to the chrysalis. Any box with a top of 
netting to prevent the caterpillar from get- 
ting out will be suitable. By putting moist 
sand in the bottom of the box, the food 
will keep fresh a longer time. 

Many other details regarding this inter- 
esting study will be found in the new bulle- 
tin. Every amateur insect collector should 
have it to help him obtain better results. 
























































The Unwelcome “Scoop” 





A High School Football Reporter Faces a Difficult Dilemma When He Strikes a Big ‘‘Story’’ That 


‘6 OY! Boy!” shouted a little man at 

B a huge semi-circular table, and 

Harshaw blinked as he stood on 

the threshold of quite the busiest room he 
had ever seen. 

Men were working more rapidly than he 
had thought possible, but others were 
tipped back in their chairs, reading news- 
papers or reflectively scanning the 


Affects the Interests of His Team 
By ROBERT N. PINKERTON © 


former star. “ That new man, Wilson, is 
going to be a wonder.” 

Harshaw raced for a car and went to 
the newspaper office. Mr. Davis, the sport- 
ing editor, had gone to dinner. The boy 
sat down and waited. At seven o’clock a 
star player on the East Division team came 
in, sat down at the sporting editor’s desk, 

















ceiling. From a row of clicking 
typewriters to the excitable little 
man whose cries of “ Boy! Boy!” 
still rang above the hubbub, the 
newspaper office seemed a pande- 
monium. 

A pale, undersized boy with a 
man’s face strolled past Har- 
shaw, who picked up his courage. | 

“T—I'd like to speak to the } 
sporting editor,” he ventured. 

“Dat’s de guy, in de corner,” 
answered the “boy” for whom 
the calls were still resounding. 
“But you’d better not butt in.” 

The sporting editor, a quiet lit- 
tle man, looked up in a kindly way 
when Harshaw spoke to him. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Hammond, of 
West Division High School? 
Ever do any newspaper work?” 

“No, except on our School 
Monthly.” 

“Well, we'll give you atrial at | 
covering your school athletics. | 
The Tribune wants all the news 
of the city football championship 
scrap this fall. Watch practice 
and give us the result every night. 
The city editor wants to see you 
now.” 

The sporting editor went back 
to his work, while Harshaw, after 
a moment’s hesitation, approached 
the dignitary of the office. 

“Want to see you, eh?” the 
editor snapped, but not unkindly. 
“Oh, yes! West Division. News, 
you know. Not just football— 
professors, pupils, courses, enter- 
tainments, accidents—real stuff. 
Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Harshaw. The 
editor had already turned his attention to 
some “copy” just flung upon his desk. 

The next afternoon Harshaw went to 
the first football practice. Forty boys re- 
ported to the coach. Eight of last year’s 
team were out. They kept together, while 
the scrubs and new boys stood awkwardly 
about, gazing reverently at the coach, 
whose deeds as a ’varsity star all knew by 
heart, or enviously at the veterans. 

One new player stood out. No one knew 
him, for he had entered school only the day 
before. Someone said his name was 
Wilson. 

Punting, falling on the ball, a personal 
examination of each candidate by the coach 
and a run four times around the field com- 
prised the night’s work. Harshaw was 
standing beside the coach when he called, 
“That's all.” : 

“What do you think of the ‘team, Mr. 
Kopp?” he asked. “I represent the 
Tribune.” 

“ As likely a looking bunch of youngsters 
as I ever saw in a high schonl,” replied the 
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“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE TEAM, MR. KOPP?” 


wrote rapidly for ten minutes, laid his 
work on the desk and then went out. Har- 
shaw envied him his self-assurance. 

“He must be the East Division corre- 
spondent,” he thought. The reporters, the 
copy readers, the artists and the telegraph 
operators went back and forth, some hur- 
riedly, others more slowly, laughing and 
joking. 

Harshaw sat in ecstacy. He worked for 
the Tribune, was a part of this new world. 
He thought of himself as one of the re- 
porters, later as an editor, an important 
lever in this big, complex, mysterious ma- 
chine. 

At half-past seven Mr. Davis came in. 

“Oh, yes, you’re the West Division boy,” 
he said, after looking inquiringly at Har- 
shaw. “Got your story ready?” 

“No, sir. I thought I would wait and 
see just what you wanted.” 

“You're different from the rest,” Davis 
laughed. “ What are the chances out there? 
How many were out? What does Kopp 
say?” 
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Harshaw answered quickly. He knew 
football, he knew the team, and he was an 
enthusiast for the sport and for his school. 

“ All right. Write it out. And, son, get 
the biggest thing in the first paragraph, and 
see how short you can make it. If you 
want to make a hit around here see how 
little, and not how much, you can write.” 

Harshaw wrote a dozen words, 

+ then tore off the sheet and crum-~ 
pled it in his hands. 

Again he made a false start. 
Then he stopped and thought. for 
five minutes. “Get the biggest 
thing in the first paragraph, and 
make it short.” Confusedly he 
revolved several things in his 
mind. Then suddenly he began 
to write, A half hour later he 
laid the “story” on the sporting 
editor’s desk. It began: 

Coach Kopp, the former ‘varsity star, 
now coaching the West Division hi 
school team, declared yesterday after 

| ractise that this year’s material is the 
} best he has ever seen in a high school. 
Forty candidates were out, including 
eight members of last year’s team and a 
new man, Wilson, who, the coach says, 
will be a wonder. 

The story went on to give the 
names of the old players, of many 
new candidates, what was done in 
| practice, and what the students 

expected the team to accomplish, 

Mr. Davis began to glance 
through the written sheets. He 
stopped with the first paragraph, 
read it through, and then looked 

up at Harshaw. 

“Who taught you to 
write?” he asked. 

“Why, no one,” faltered the 

boy. 
“Well, keep up that pace and 
you'll be all right. That’s just the 
way I want it handled,” and he 
laid down the story and picked 
up something else. 

Harshaw did not reach home 
until nearly nine o'clock. His 
mother was worried, but she 
smiled when he told her what had 
happened. f 

The next morning his mother found him 
absorbed in the Tribune sporting page. He 
was reading for the tenth time the lead 
story of the four devoted to the local high, 
school football situation. His story had 
been given the first place. Harshaw could 
not have felt more happy had his name 
been signed to it. 

The following weeks were busy ones, 
Each evening after school Harshaw hur- 
ried to football practice and then to the 
Tribune office. He no longer waited for 
Mr. Davis, but wrote his “eg 7 as rapidly 
but as carefully as he could. His first im- 
pressions of the turmoil of the office left 
him, but his pride in being on the Tribune 
remained as great as ever. Some mornings 
his story appeared as he had written it, 
with a few minor changes, while at other 
times he hardly recognized the few words 
in type as part of the long article written 
the night before. Later he learned that a 
prize fight with a world’s championship at 
stake crowds high school foot! into a 
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corner of the page, and that the world’s 
championship baseball series is of even 
greater importance than news from the 
’varsity squad. 

The Friday before the first game Har- 
shaw was called to the school telephone. 

“This is Davis, the Tribune,” he heard 
a voice. “Cover your school’s game to- 
morrow sure and get it down here as early 
as you can. ’Phone in the score at the end 
of the first half and at the end of 


a desire to do his best for the paper pushed 
him on, with the result that, at the end of 
the week, he was forced to confess to 
Davis that he could get nothing. 
The week of the big game came. The 
Tribune sent its expert to look over the 
two teams and write a long prediction. 
He and other critics gave West Division 
first choice, backing up their prophecies 
with Wilson’s record in the early season 





the game in time for the bulldog.” 

The receiver was hung up, with 
Harshaw wondering what the 
“bulldog” could have to do with 
a newspaper. He didn’t know that 
that was what newspaper men 
called a certain early edition dated 
for the day ahead. 

Nevertheless, he obeyed instruc- 
tions, and then raced for a car, but 
not until he had asked the coach 
what he thought of the team’s 
showing. He had seen statements 
by coaches and players in stories 
of big ’varsity games, and he did 
not wish to be caught without all 
the necessary details. 

West Division had beaten, easily, 
a team froma small up-State town. 
Wilson had been the star performer 
for his school, and, when Davis 
asked for a “feature story” for 
the Sunday sporting section, three 
weeks later, Harshaw obtained a 
photograph of the player who was 
becoming the hero of his school 
and wrote of his skill and strength. 

“Where did this fellow come 
from?” asked the sporting editor 
after he had read the story. 

Harshaw didn’t know, and ques- 
tions at school failed to bring out 
anything definite. | 

“Look here, young fellow,” | 
Davis said one night after Wilson 
had scored three touchdowns 
against South Division, “find out 
about this man Wilson. I’ve a 
hunch he’s a ringer. He’s too good 
for a high school, and too old. The 
schools have some strict rules 
about professionalism and so on, 
and there is a good story in it if 
this fellow is caught with the 
goods. Get after it.” 

Harshaw’s pride in his work was 
hardly greater than his enthusiasm 
for his school and for his téam. 
With Wilson in, it seemed assured 
that they would defeat their only 








“Are you sure?” demanded Harshaw. 

“Sure?” asked Mr. Hammond. “I'd 
know him anywhere. I was part owner 
of the team last year and paid that fellow 
his monthly salary.” 

Harshaw was silent. Here was what he 
had been looking for—the facts in Wil- 
son’s case. To give his paper a big ex- 
clusive story, for the sporting page, would 
be easy. But it would mean the prob- 
able loss of the championship. De- 
sire and duty struggled as they 
have in many another. But before 
practice was over Harshaw had 
made up his mind. 

“You’re dead sure?” he again 
asked his uncle as the team trotted 
past them. 

“ Perfectly,” exclaimed Mr. Ham- 
mond. “What is the matter with 
you, youngster?” 

Harshaw drew him out of the 
crowd toward the car line. When 
they were alone he talked quickly 
and earnestly. Then they hurried 
to a car. 

The next morning the Tribune 
devoted a column and a half to 
telling the city that Wilson, star 
player on the West Division team, 
and counted upon to win the city 
championship for his school, was 
Wilzner, a professional baseball 
player, and, therefore, ineligible. 
The Tribune. statements were 
backed up with an affidavit signed 
by Harry Hammond, treasurer of 
the Ashville team. 

In the morning his schoolmates 
greeted Harshaw with jeers. In 
his bewilderment and mortification 
he let pass insults that at other 
times would have meant a fight. 
His best friends greeted him cold- 
ly, and the captain of the team 
looked at him in a way that Har- 
shaw did not forget for months. 

Immediately after the opening 
of school Wilson was sent for by 
the principal. The school waited 
breathlessly for his return. He 
entered the room after fifteen 
minutes. The expression on his 
face told the news. 

“Tt’s all off,” Harshaw heard 
Wilson mutter to the captain. 

Later the principal summoned 
Harshaw. 

“You wrote the article in the 
Tribune this morning?” he asked. 

Harshaw said he had written 








rivals for the city championship, 
East Division, and with the game 
win the State leadership. 

His usual cheerfulness was lacking at 
supper that night, and his mother soon 
learned why. 

“ But, laddie,” she said, “if Wilson is a 
professional, he certainly has no right to 
play, and the team has no right to win 
with him. Then, your duty is to the 
Tribune. The paper is paying you for 
the news, and you must give it or resign.” 

Harshaw was one of those boys to 
whom purity in athletics is almost a re- 
ligion. Since he was ten years old he had 
been an enthusiast, not only in athletics, 
but in pure athletics. To him profession- 
alism in high school or college games was 
not to be tolerated. 

With these warring emotions Harshaw 
had poor success in learning anything of 
Wilson’s past. Such an inexperienced re- 
porter could not reach sources of informa- 
tion that would have been easy for a city 
hall reporter, trained in unearthing polit- 
ical graft. Team loyalty palled back, while 


“SURE?” ASKED MR, HAMMOND. 





ANYWHERE!” 
games in which he had displayed such un- 
usual ability. 

Harshaw, despite the elation of his 
schoolmates, started the week with little 
heart for his work.. On Tuesday his uncle, 
Harry Hammond, came to see “the big 
game.” That night he accompanied Har- 
shaw to football practice. As they stood 
on the side lines watching the scrimmage, 
Wilson, receiving the ball, sprinted around 
the end and dashed diagonally across the 
field toward them. 

“So that’s where Wilzner went to!” 
exclaimed Mr. Hammond as the play went 
to the center of the field. 

“Wilzner who?” asked Harshaw. 

“Mel Wilzner, that fellow who just ran 
with the ball. He was star pitcher on the 
Ashville team of the North State League 
last year. Won the championship for us, 
and only a kid, too. I heard that he played 
in a league farther west this summer. He 
is some pitcher.” 


“Tp KNOW HIM 





most of it. 

“Why did you do it?” 

Harshaw was too amazed for a 
moment to speak. Could the principal have 
known of Wilson and have been keeping 
his secret that the school might win? He 
told how he had been assigned to the 
story, how he had tried but failed to dig 
up any facts, and how his uncle, by chance, 
had exposed Wilson. The principal looked 
out of the window as the boy talked. 

“That is all,” he said when Harshaw 
finished. 

It was a long, hard week for Harshaw. 
Ignored and condemned by his fellows, he 
found consolation only in his work. Each 
night his stories were longer, for the entire 
city was interested in this championship 
game. But with a new man worked into 
Wilson’s place his team and the students 
were without hope. 

Even the approval of Davis failed to 
raise Harshaw’s spirits. As he sat in the 
press box at that final game of the season 
he felt every eye in the great crowd turned 
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toward him, the boy who had 

ruined his school’s chances. 
Neither team scored in the 

early part of the game, Thea 


he end, with the 
nest 55% . HIS SEAT. 


strength imparted by Wil- 
son’s Offensive work gone, 
the team was forcea back 


across its own goal line for 

the only score ot the contest. 
Monaay morning the prin- 

cipal addressed the school. 


“I wish to congratulate 
the students of West Divi- 
sion,’ he said, “for having 


won one of the greatest vic- 
tories a school can win.” 

The students looked up in 
bewilderment. 

“We lost’ a football game 
Saturday,” he went on, “ but, 
in losing it, we gained some- 
thing much more worth 
while. A certain member of 
the team was thrown out at 
the final moment for just 
cause. With himinthe game 
we might have won, but it 
would have been an unfair 
victory. 

“This player, who passed 
as an amateur, was playing 
under false colors. We do 
not want false colors in this 
school. He was exposed be- 
cause a student saw his duty 
and performed it without 
hesitation. 

“T have made myself acquainted with 
the facts, and I know at what sacrifice and 
mental suffering he did so. I feel that, in 


HARSHAW, 
FACE A DEEP RED 
SANK LOWER INTO 


HIS 








losing this game, we have gained some- 
thing greater and finer than a football 
championship—we have gained an object 
lesson in allegiance to duty, in loyalty, that 


should be an inspiration to 
us all. 

“T am glad that, even at 
the cost of a football cham- 
pionship, we have shown to 
the city that we have another 
standard, a higher standard, 
in this school.” 

The principal then read an 
editorial from the Tribune 
of that morning in which 
the story of Harshaw’s 
“scoop” was told, and in 
which the West Division cor- 
respondent, although not 
named, was heartily praised. 
Harshaw sat bewildered. He 
had neverlooked at that page 
of the* paper, nor did he 
know that an editorial writer 
of the Tribune was a close 
friend of the principal. 

“And now,” concluded the 
principal, “although it is not 
customary, I feel that we can 
make the exception I am cer- 
tain we would have made 
had we:won Saturday’s 
game. I mean that you may 
give three sheers for the stu- 
dent who has brought the 
greatest honor to the school.” 

Harshaw, his face a deep 
red, sank lower into his seat 
as the room echoed with the 
cheering of his schoolmates. 
Then, led by the football cap- 


tain, the “locomotive” grew in volume- 
until it became a roar, and every student: 
shouted “ Hammond” at the end. 








Bey Sceut Movement Loses a Good 
iFriend 
RS. WOODROW WILSON, wife of 
the President of the United States, 
died in the White House at Washington, 
D. C., on the afternoon of August 6. 

In the death of Mrs. Wilson, the Boy 
Scouts lost one of their best friends. Mrs. 
Wilson believed in the work of the Boy 
Scout Movement and did much to encour- 
age and promote it. . She showed her inter- 
est in many ways and on the occasion of the 
fourth annual meeting in Washington she 
received the National Council in the White 
House. On this occasion she pinned the 
Eagle Scout badge on the breasts of five 
Scouts who had earned the right to that 
honor. The Scouts so honored were Fred 
Reed, G. T. Smallwood, Cleon Throck- 
morton, J. D. Eggleston and Norris Gad- 
dess. 

The following telegram was sent to Pres- 
ident Wilson, Honorary President of the 
Boy Scouts of America, on August 7: 


Hon. Wooprow WI son, : 
President United States, Washington, D.C.: 
Te live for others is the spirit of every Boy 


Scout. It was the supreme ideal of the one whe 
now is gone.' We all feel, therefore, we have lost a 
friend. Our hearts are grieved, and we all join in 


praying that the world’s sympathy and charity will 
be stronger for such a noble, kindly, and self-sac- 
rificing spirit having lived. 

As a tribute to the memory of Mrs. Wil- 
son, a three-foot floral design of the First 
Class Scout badge was sent to the White 
House in the name of the Boy. Scouts of 
America. 

Just before Mrs. Wilson’s death the 
United States Senate passed a bill to im- 
prove the slum districts in Washington, D. 
C. This was a needed improvement in 
which Mrs. Wilson was greatly interested 
and the bill was framed largely on account 
of her efforts. 

Mrs, Wilson was the third wife of a 





President to die in the White. House. The 
other two were Mrs. Benjamin Harrison 
and Mrs. John Tyler. Mrs. Wilson was 
born at Savannah, Ga., and was educated 
at the Women’s College at Rome, Ga. Later 
she studied at the Art Students’ League in 
New York City. 
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FLORAL DESIGN SENT TO THE 
FOR THE FUNERAL OF MRS. 


WHITE HOUSE 


WOODROW WILSON. 


Persia’s Boy King Ascends the 


Throne 

HISTORY is full of the achievements of 

boy kings who have turned out to be 
as good rulers as their elders, but of late 
there have not been many instances of bovs 
succeeding to any of the thrones of ‘u- 
rope. In Persia the youngest ruler who 
has been crowned in some time has re- 
cently ascended the throne. Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza has attained his official majority of 
sixteen years and has taken the oath of 
office in the royal palace. He drove to the 
palace in a glass coach drawn by eight 
white horses. 

On entering the palace the Shah bowed 
to the assemblage and then pronounced the 
constitutional oath. He then proceeded to 
the mosque for prayer. Later in the day 
the boy was ceremoniously crowned. He 
seated himself on the peacock throne in 
the presence of a great gathering of for- 
eign diplomats, Persian princesses and 
deputies. _ Then, removing his head cover- 
ing, he himself placed the imperial crown 
on his head. It was so much too large for 
him that he had to hold it in position while 
the chief mullah gave a brief oration. He 
was glad to take off the crown and use 
the simpler head covering which had no 
other embellishment than the famous Daria- 
i-Noor diamond known as the mogul. A 
state reception followed, at which the young 
ruler had his first taste of the ceremonious 
life which he wili have to live hereafter. 

Although ruler of the most extensive 
and powerful kingdom of western Asia, the 
young Shah will probably not have an easy 
life from now on. le are of mixed 
races—Kurds, Turks and other Mohamme- 
dans. For years the lute despotism 
has been bitterly resented and revolutions 
and insurrections are of almost daily oc- 
currence. 
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Do You Know This Fellow’s Name? - 





IT’S AS QUEER AS HE LOOKS, FOR HE’S AN AARD-VARK. 
TAKEN FOR THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


HIS PICTURE WAS 








HO ever saw or heard of an Aard- 
Vark? Judging from the picture 
this strange beast looks something 
like a mouse and something like a donkey, 
but we are told it is not at all like either. 
The Aard-Vark (a Boer name meaning 
“earth-pig”) is really an example of the 
sort of animals that roamed the earth 
when our million-years-ago grandparents 
kept alive by hunting and fishing. This 
particular species lives in Africa, but is 
much like the South American ant eaters 
and armadillos. 
The specimen in the picture was shipped 


to the. New ‘York Zoological Society, and 
if it had arrived would have been the only 
living representative of the species that 
ever reached America. Unfortunately, the 
sea trip did not agree with the Aard-Vark 
and it died two days away from New 
York. When fully grown the animal is 
six feet long, yellowish brown, with red 
tinges and possessed of huge, sharp claws 
with which it digs its burrows. Incredible 
as it may seem, a full-grown Aard-Vark 
can bury itself in a few minutes in hard 
and sun-baked ground. They work entirely 
with their powerful forefeet. 








Scholarships Worth $1,800 Are 
Offered to Boy Scouts 


ATIONAL HEADQUARTERS is glad 
to announce that there have been re- 
ceived from the Fleet School, Flat Rock, 
N. C., three full scholarships to be offered 
to Boy Scouts of America. Fleet School 
is the first school in the country to adopt 
the Boy Scout plan as a basis of discipline 
and recreation. It is a Boy Scout academy 
in the same sense that so many schools for 
boys are military academies.» The school 
occupies an estate of over 300 acres which 
is ideally equipped naturally for the activi- 
ties of scoutcraft. . 

Of the three scholarships which have 
been offered, two are to be awarded to 
Scouts living west of Pittsburgh and one 
to a Scout living in territory east of that 
city. The value of the scholarships is $600 
each, and they include tuition, furnished 
room, light, heat, board, physical training, 
and laundry. The only expense the holders 
of these scholarships will have to meet wil! 
be railroad fare to and from their homes, 
books and Scout uniform.' The last two 
items should not exceed $25 a year. 

Several requirements have been made 
for boys who are candidates for appoint- 
ment to these scholarships. In order to be 
eligible a boy must not be more than six- 
teen years of age and he must not be ad- 
vanced farther than the second year in high 
school. They must be at least First Class 
Scouts, and the preference will be given to 


those who hold merit badges. Candidates 
must be in sound health and of good moral 
character and must have the endorsement 
of the Scoutmaster and Scout Commis- 
sioner of their respective districts. 

Each scholarship is for one year with a 
possibility of renewal, but may be forfeited 
at any time the holder fails to give satis- 
faction in his work or to maintain his 
standing in scholarship, discipline or char- 
acter. The winners of scholarships -will be 
expected to assist in the Scout work of the 
school and to act as Scout officers as di- 


rected. 
Students of the Fleet School are 
prepared to enter academic or scientific 


departments of any college or university 
in the country. The course offered is 
equal to that of the best high schools and 
includes such subjects as Latin, mathemat- 
ics, Greek, French, German, English, his- 
tory, Bible study, chemistry, physics, etc. 

All Scouts interested in this offer should 
send their names and photographs to Na- 
tional Headquarters, giving full informa- 
tion as to age, Scout history, school record. 
etc., together with the approval of their 
parents and the endorsements of their 
Scoutmaster and Scout Commissioner. 

The fall term opens September 22, and all 
those who desire to apply for these scho'ar- 
ships should do so immediately. The 
scholarships will be awarded by the officers 
of the Boy Scouts of America at National 
Headquarters. 


Boy Scouts in the Warring Nations 


By James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


NEXPECTEDLY the great powers of 
[ Europe have become involved in a 

fierce and desperate struggle to settle 
their differences by ancient methods. This 
has been a distinct shock to everyone en- 
gaged in Scouting both here and abroad. 
From the information thus far available 
to us there seems no reason to justify any 
of the steps leading to the development of 
this conflict. Certainly all Scout officials 
and all Scouts deeply deplore the present 
European situation and its awful prospects. 

All connected with the Scout Movement 
here and abroad have been conscientious 
and firm in their purpose in advocating 
universal peace. The fact that apparently 
a few individuals have been powerful 
enough to involve practically the whole of 
Europe in what appears to be an uncalled 
for, cruel and terrific war, has no bearing 
whatever upon the merits of the aims and 
purposes of those engaged in carrying out 
the program of Scouting. 

What part the Scouts will have in the 
present war is naturally of grave concern 
and deep interest to all engaged in Scout- 
ing the world over. It is too early to make 
any intelligent comment upon the signifi- 
cance of the reports thus far published in 
the press. Certainly all connected with 
the Boy Scout Movement know that 
each Scout and Scout official will, follow- 
ing the Scout Oath and Law to which he 
has subscribed, do his full duty. 

We may reasonably expect that because 
of the Scout training, boys will prove 
themselves efficient in cooperating with 
the Red Cross Society and in numercus 
other ways, giving expression to their train- 
ing and obligation to be helpful to others at 
all times. Likewise we may reasonably ex- 
pect that young men who have been Scouts 
will prove themselves loyal, thoroughly pa- 
triotic and efficient—in every sense better 
citizens because of the Scout Movement. 

Practically all of the reports already re- 
ceived from the countries engaged in war 
tell of Scouts doing all they can to relieve 
distress and suffering. In Germany the 
Scouts have volunteered to assist in gather- 
ing the harvests. In England the Scouts 
have volunteered their services as messen- 
gers where lines of communication have 
been cut, to patrol the exposed lines 
of communication, and to give warning if 
danger threatens. It is also reported that 
Scouts may be used to help care for the 
wounded. The Red Cross is organizing 
Scouts to assist in its work. 

The Scout Movement has definitely been 
established in each one of the countries now 
at war with an estimated enrollment of 
350,000 boys. 

Everyone interested in Scouting here will 
watch for all references to the Boy Scouts 
or the Boy Scout Movement with keen 
interest, and it is hoped that we may, work- 
ing together, be effective in having correct- 
ly and clearly understood the significance 
of authentic reports which may be received 
from time to time. 

All friends of the Movement will be safe 
in maintaining that when the real facts are 
available it will be proved that the Scouts 
directly or indirectly involved in any mat- 
ter growing out of the present conflict, will 
reflect credit upon the Scout training and 
prove that it has been consistent with the 
claims for the movement here and abroad. 

The Boy Scout Movement is now doing, 
and will continue after this war to do, all 
in its power in the interest of peace scout- 
ing consistently hoping for the approach of 
the day when there will be no war. 














Make a Box Kite Parachute 


An Illinois Scout Writes a Description and Draws Diagrams So the Readers of Boys’ Life May Enjoy 


sharply outlined against the sky, sud- 
denly release a small parachute, and see 

it float gently down to the ground. Any 
Scout can make a box kite that will do this. 
One for this stunt should be at least three 
feet high. In making this type of kite it 
is well to have the width about three- 
fourths the height and the thickness one- 
fourth the height. The dimensions for 
this box kite are shown in Fig. 1. If care 
is exercised in flying, the sticks need not be 


[' is very thrilling to see your box kite, 
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This Great Sport 
By JOSEPH E. AIKEN 


Fifteen Years old, Second Class Scout. 


Fasten a piece of cord to each of the 
front vertical sticks right where the cover- 
ing at the top ends. A small ring is placed 
in the center of the cord. When stretched 
out, the ring should be about a foot from 
the kite. This finishes the kite itself. Of 
course, no tail is necessary. 

The parachute dropping attachment is 
constructed of wire. Bicycle spoke is ex- 


cellent, but a couple of stiff hairpins will 
do. 
shapes shown in Fig. 3 


With pincers bend two pieces to the 
The string or 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PARTS OF SCOUT AIKEN’S BOX KITE 


heavy. For the frame cut the following 
material : 

4 pieces 36 inches long, about % inch square. 

5 pieces 27 inches long, about %4 inch square. 

6 pieces 9 inches long, about % inch by % inch. 

This should be spruce if you can get it 
(any model aeroplane supply house has it), 
or any light wood, such as pine, will do. 

The joints can be nailed with half-inch 
brads, or they can be tied with heavy 
thread. See Fig. 2. 

First, make two rectangles with the 36 
and 27-inch wood. These are held nine 
inches apart by fastening at each corner 
one of the nine-inch pieces. You now have 
a frame 36 inches high, 27 inches wide and 
nine inches thick. Half. way between the 
top and bottom on each end tack on the 
two remaining nine-inch pieces. At the 
middle of each of these fasten an end of 
the last 27-inch piece. ‘This stick runs 
across the inside of the box kite at the cen- 
ter. It is to brace the kite. 

The best covering is silk, but any cloth 
will do, even heavy wrapping paper can be 
used, but this is likely to tear. Two pieces 
nine inches by about six feet are hemmed 
to prevent fraying. First tack one of the 
ends at the bottom of one of the 36-inch 
sticks. Stretch it all around the frame, 
tacking the bottom edge about every six 
inches. Do the same at the top. When 
finished the covering should extend nine 
inches from the top, and nine inches from 
the bottom, and go all around the frame. 
See Fig. 4. , 


cord which you use in flying the box kite 
should first be passed through the loop D, 
then through the loop A. The string is then 
tied to the ring of the kite and the hook 
C placed over the ring also. The short end 
E, which is turned back, is placed in the 
two loops or rings, BB. See Fig. 4. 

The parachute is best made of silk, but 
any cloth can be used. Cut a piece about 
a foot square. Hemming the edges keeps 
it from raveling. Four pieces of twine 
are tied to the four corners. These are 
brought together (have each one the same 
length) and tied to a small weight. Do 
not have the weight too heavy. Just heavy 
enough to balance the parachute. About 
one ounce will do. In the center of the 
cloth fasten a small ring or wire. 

Place the ring of the parachute on the 
wire E, between the loops B B as shown 
in Fig. 4. 

The parachute is released by a sort of 
“messenger” blown up the string by the 
wind. Cut a piece of cardboard about 
eight inches square. About three inches 
from the top a hole is cut. A piece of wire 
is fastened with thread or fine wire to the 
cardboard so that two hooks about two 
inches apart are on a line with the hole. 
The end of the*string which the operator 
holds is passed through the hole. The two 
hooks are hooked over the string. See 
Fig. 5. The outfit is now complete. 

Every one knows how to fly a kite, so 
there is no need of using space for that. 


Place the ring of the parachute on the 
wire E, between B B, and fly the kite. Its 
weight will hold it there. When the oper- 
ator wishes to release the parachute, and 
the kite is at the desired height, the “ mess- 
enger” is released. The wind blows it 
up the string, it strikes the loop D, the 
piece E is pushed out from B B, and the 
parachute begins its journey to earth. 

A Scout will be well repaid for his trouble 
in making this outfit when he sees the para- 
chute drop. 





PARACHUTE, 


Scouts Kill Western Rattler 
By L. F. Gauss. 


T WO Boy Scouts of Greeley, Colorado, 

were taking a hike, recently, through 
the mountains in the region of Estes Par! 
The country up that way is pretty wild, 
except in the beaten trail it is a tangle of 
evergreens, wild bushes of various kinds, 
sage and kinnikinnick. In the winter time 
it is tenanted by bears; in the summer the 
greatest danger one encounters is the 
mountain rattler, which is said to be one of 
the most poisonous snakes known. 

These boys were following a trail that 
led off from the main road when they were 
suddenly arrested by the cry of some one 
in distress. They tracked the cry at once 
to a child’s play-house among the pines at 
the side of the trail. The house was rough- 
ly built of logs and pine boughs. In it, 
hanging by her hands from the rafters, was 
a little girl, her feet drawn up in terror, 
for beneath her, coiled ready to strike, was 
a huge, checkered snake with thick body 
and heavy blunt tail—a mountain rattler. 

“Go out!” cried the child. “It'll bite 
you.” For the boys were standing within 
reach of the rattler’s spring. 

But they stood their ground, and beat the 
rattler down with a volley of sticks and 
stones. After this they lifted the girl down 
from the rafters and carried the dead rat- 
tler home as a trophy. 
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Breakfast! 


“There Ain't Goin’ to Be No Core.” 


Yes, You Find Boy Scouts in All Sorts of Places! 


“Injun File,” Webster City, lowa, Scouts Sneaking Around the Base of a Hill. 
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Wonder How Far This Eldorado, IIl., Senkt Would Tumble if He Slipped? * Shucks! Who Minds a Little Water? 
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int Kinds of Fun 


ion 


Those Fellows on the Sides Don't Help a 
Bit, but They Look Pretty. 


De You Think He Missed It? 


They Look Like Jumping-Jacks, but They Are Only a Bunch of Scouts Limbering 
Up After a Sound Sleep Under Canvas. 


ngstown, O., Reading an Exciting Story to His Boys. 


A New Stunt: Washing His Face with His Hat On. A Lively Game of Hat Ball by Troop 1, Jonesboro, Ark. (See Page 22) 
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How to Play Hat Ball 


On the double picture page this month is 
an illustration which shows a lively hat 
ball game in progress. Scouts who have 
tried it say the game is a dandy. Here is 
the way it is played. Each player puts his 
hat on the ground so that all hats will form 
a circle. He then stations himself about 
twelve feet from his hat and thus the play- 
ers form another circle. A tennis ball, or 
a handkerchief tied around a stone—not 
too heavy—is then thrown by one of the 
players. He aims for anybody’s hat. If he 
misses, a small stick or stone is put in his 
hat, and he must try again. If he misses 
three times, he must run the gauntlet in 
any way agreed upon; that is, he may run 
between two lines of players and be prop- 
erly “spanked” or made to crawl between 
the legs of all the players standing in a 
row. If he lands the ball in some other 
player’s hat, that player must rush to his 
hat, and when he has his hand on the ball, 
he must say “Stop!” All the other play- 
ers, who dash away the minute the ball 
lights in a hat, must stop running when 
they hear the order to stop. The boy with 
the ball can then try to hit any other boy. 
If he hits the one he aims at, a “ forfeit” 
is placed in that boy’s hat; if he misses, a 
similar forfeit is placed in his own. Every 
boy must keep his feet in one position, but 
he may dodge with his body as much as he 
likes. Whenever a boy gets three forfeits 
in his hat, he must run the gauntlet. 

This game is very popular in Scandi- 
navia. It furnishes much amusement and 
excitement, and when properly played, 
helps a boy to think and act quickly. 


Special Mention for Bravery 


Fifteen Boy Scouts of the Douglas, 
Ariz., Troop distinguished themselves in 
the service of the U Government 
while on their annual camping trip in the 
depth of the Chirichahua national forest. 
A bad forest fire threatened to destroy 
thousands of acres and Forest Supervisor 
Arthur H. Zachan, unable to secure help 
in the crisis, called on the Scouts. Sup- 
plied with rakes, mattocks and axes, they 
subdued the fire in eight hours of hard 
fight, winning a special mention for brav- 
ery from the supervisor of the forest at 
Portal, Ariz. 


A Dallas Troop’s Good Fortune 


Troop 5, of Dallas, Tex., is working 
hard on its new building. The boys were 
recently given material to construct a 
$6,000 Troop headquarters, and are now 
pressing the work to completion. 
building will be two stories high, with a 
swimming pool 18 by 40 feet, three tub 
baths, four showers and eight dressing 
rooms on the first floor. On the next flight 
will be a library, club room and kitchen. A 


The, 





Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for July, 1914. 











‘ EAGLE SCOUTS. 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class Scouts 
must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. It is the 
highest honor given for winning Merit Badges. 

Howard Brown, Rochester, N. Y. 

Hubert D. Rose, Rochester, N. Y. 

Norman E. Douthwaite, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Marion J. Steele, West, W. Va. 

J. Kennedy Vickers, Roland Park, Md. 

Frank Carpenter, Richmond, Va 

Evan Massey, Richmond, Va. 

S. Douglas, St. Huberts, N. Y. 

Spencer Morton, Richmond, Va. 

Alva Livermore, Mercer, Pa. 

E. S. Wood, Swarthmore, Pa. 

I. S. Barksdale, Richmond, Va. 

Winguit R. Turner, Dallas, Tex. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, ath- 
letics, life saving, personal health and public health. 
Star Scouts hold five badges in addition to these. 

Henry S. Douglas, St. Huberts, N. Y. 

Earl Staats, Emporia, Kan. 

Nimmon Lavering, Ligonier, Ind. 

Henry S. Douglas, St. Huberts, N. Y. 

Francis McCue, Emporia, Kan. 

Total number of Merit Badges awarded 
in July, 771. 








roof garden will afford a place for games, 
gymnastics and socials. All the Scouts of 
the city will have some of the benefits of 
this splendid building. Scoutmaster E. W. 
Eldridge is in charge of the troop, which 
is run in connection with the Central Bap- 
tist Church of the city. Members of the 
church gave the project their hearty co- 
operation and donated the building mate- 
rials without solicitation. 


Climbing Stone Mountain 


This picture shows the Boy Scouts of 
Troop 1, Atlanta, Ga., 
twenty-three miles 


climbing the Stone 


Mountain, from the 





city. Stone Mountain is said to be the 
largest piece of solid rock in the world. 
In order to ascend it the boys had to make 
a chain of their staffs. 


Care of Boy Scout Staffs 


There is no, more useful part of a 
Scout’s equipment than his staff, and a 
boy should take as much care of this as a 
carpenter does of his tools. 

To add to the serviceability of the bam- 
boo staff, and to lengthen its life, it should 
be bound between every few joints, or at 
least at top and bottom, with so-called 
“wire tape.” This affords a very secure 
hand-grip and adds greatly to the strength 
of the staff. 

Do not keep your Scout staff for long 
periods in a very warm room, and then 
suddenly expose it to cold air. Sudden 
changes in atmosphere will cause bamboo 
to crack and snap. The wood, however, 
is naturally very flexible and will sustain 
great weight without breaking. With or- 
dinary care, as suggested above, a bamboo 
staff will give long and hardy service. 


A Scout’s Brave Act 


A skyrocket recently fell on the roof of 
a frame house in Easton, Md. The roof 
instantly blazed into flames and a fire 
alarm was sent in. In the meantime 
George B. Davies, of Troop 1, went into 
the house, borrowed a candle from a 
frightened servant, and made his way to 
the attic, which was in total darkness. 
Finding the attic window locked, he broke 
it open with his fist and crawled along 
until he was able to reach the slanting 
roof where the rocket had fallen. He put 
out the fire with his hands and feet and 
then crawled along the dangerous ledge to 
safety. 

The owner of the house said it was the 
bravest act he had ever witnessed, for the 
boy was in danger from the flames, and 
also would have been instantly killed if 
he had slipped on the roof. He was the 
son of Scoutmaster Dr. Henry Davies of 
Troop 1. 


Patrol Relief Corps Formation 


This is a formation which the inventor, 
Scoutmaster P. V. Stryker, of Bernards- 
ville, N. J., has found particularly effective 
in a crowd. The principle involved is that 
of the wedge, the first three Scouts form- 
ing a wedge the length of a Scout. staff, 
and two others prolonging and widening it 
by adding their staffs to those of the first 
members. Two other Scouts, who have 
made the ordinary coat-stretcher, then 
take their places with the patient inside 
the wedge, which is long enough to protect 
them thoroughly, and a Scoutmaster stands. 
at the edge to direct their movements. The 
exact directions for making the wedge 
follow: 

On command of Scoutmaster, the largest 
Scout grasps two staffs, about fifteen inches 
from the ends, holding these short ends 
together in front of him. Then Scouts 2 
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and 3 grasp the other ends of the two staffs, 
standing inside and holding them with 
their outside hands. Two other Scouts, 4 
and 5, hand their staffs to these Scouts 
2 and 3, who grasp the ends with their 
free inside hands, standing thus between 
the two staffs and about three feet apart. 
At the other ends of these second staffs 
Scouts 4 and 5 take their places, also in- 
side, so, that in passing through the crowd 
they will be able to keep off pressure. 
They stand four feet apart, widening the 
wedge. Now the Scout carriers step in the 
wedge with their coat stretcher and pa- 
tient, and as the Scoutmaster gives the 
command “Forward” the Scouts start, 
breaking step in order not to, swing the 
hurt person. The first Scout, being the 
largest, bears the responsibility of parting 
the crowds, but this proves a far easier 
task than if the carriers had to separate 
them besides attending to their burden, and 
it also serves to keep off the curious from 
the patient. 

This would be a good drill to practice in 
connection with first aid work, for it is as 
important to know what to do after a 
wound is dressed, or how to take the pa- 
tient to a competent physician, as it is to, 
know the rudiments of first aid itself. 


Some Real Pioneering 


Few Scouts have the chances for seeing 
nature in her wildest moods that came to 
the Scouts of Troop 1, Ashland, Wis., on 
their annual outing. The Scouts had pack 
horses and took their equipment through 
the virgin forests. Twice they passed set- 
tlers’ cabins, and each time they were re- 
garded as great curiosities and were ques- 
tioned about the outside world. The Scouts 
saw several deer by the edge of a lake and 
other less welcome animals visited their 
clearing at intervals. A beaver was dis- 





THE MARINGO RIVER CANYON, 


covered cutting down a tree and trimming 
it into short pieces, and they secured one 
strip as a souvenir. After a trip to a de- 
serted iron mine, they slept unusually 
soundly but awoke to find two porcupines 
disputing for the possession of some of the 
provisions. After that the “ porkies” came 
to call at frequent intervals, and even ap- 
proached near enough to stand for their 
photographs. 

The Scouts were not content to stay at 
their own camp too much, so they made 
side expeditions to the Maringo River 
Falls, a remarkably beautiful canyon of 
sheer rock. More beaver dams were found 
and an old settler was discovered. Brook 
trout and black bass were taken in suffi- 
cient quantities to feed all the hungry 
party. 

By the end of the trip all but two boys 
could swim like ducks and each fellow in 
the party found out more about the woods 
and their inhabitants than he could have 
learned by weeks of book study. They 
brought some of their best fish home as a 
present to the few unlucky Scouts who 
were tied down to vacation jobs and could 
not get away. 





What the Telephone Map Shows 
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Exch Bell. ted Exch Bell d Exch not Bell- a... Sere 
but not Bell-owned. owned or connected. two companies, 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 

phone exchange, the same sized dot being used for a large 
city as for a small village. Some of these exchanges are owned by 
the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 
panies. Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 
of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 
places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele- 
phone subscribers regardless of who 
owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 
service for the whole country. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 


with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes, chiefly rural, which do not 
have outside connections. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 





Bill Jones’ Hat—Squirrel-skin Moccasins—Some Advice for “Boobs” ‘ 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HERE is nothing more 
Si important in the out- 
door activities of the 
Scouts than the conserva- 
tion—which is only a big 
word for saving—of our 
native birds. In connec- 
tion with this, I have re- 
ceived the following letter 
from the great American 
artist and animal painter, 
Mr. F. S. Church, also the 
photograph of Bill Jones’ 
hat, which I know will in- 
terest the Scouts. Mr. 
Church says: 
“Dear Dan Beard: 
“Old Bill Jones hung his straw 
hat up in the kitchen woodshed 


last Fall and when the warm 
weather set in and he wanted 





MR, BEARD. 


the heel, and the raw hide 
to be exposed to the 
weather. The pliable skins 
shaped themselves to the 


form of the foot, but the 
soles had to be dried be- 
fore the skins could be used 
as dancing pumps, conse- 
quently, the day before the 
dance, all the lads would 
lie on their backs with their 
feet up against the wood 
. pile, the rail fence, or any 
\. other convenient rest, and 
allow the sun to dry the 
squirrel skins on their feet 
while they whittled sticks, 
chewed slippery elm bark, 
compared notes on trapping 
and gossiped over the latest 


his hat he found father and mother bird had built news of Indian outrages or discussed the 


a nest on the top of the crown. 
he let his hat stay there till the young ones flew 
the coop. You could take the hat off the nail, 
look at the occupants, and then hang it up again, 
which I did once. 

Mr. Church forgot to, tell me just what 
kind of a bird it was that built its nest on 
top of that hat belonging to Bill Jones, and 
from the photograph I am unable to help 
the reader out. It is mot a Phoebe nest, 
because it is not formed like one, unless it 
was more or less broken before the pho- 
tograph was taken. The Phoebe bird 
would build in such a place. So, also, 
would the barn swallow or even a robin; a 
wren would build inside of a clock, or in 
the pockets of your trousers if they were 
hanging on the wall, but not upon the 
outside; so here is a good subject to keep 
the young naturalist guessing. 

Speaking about guessing, how many of 
you can tell what the boys are doing with 
their feet in the air in the August Duffel 
Bag? 

In the good old pioneer days, before the 
maxixe, the tango or the hesitation was 
invented they used to have reels, Cecilian 
dances, the farmers’ dance and the minuet, 
but the minuet was not to be seen in the 
log cabins of the frontier. The old pio- 
neers, hunters and backwoodsmen wore 
moccasins while tramping through the 
wools; in the winter time, in place of 
socks, they filled their moccasins with buf- 
falo wool or dry leaves to keep their feet 
warm and dry, but the boys, from infancy 
up to manhood, went barefooted; hence it 
was that when there was a wedding on 
hand, a log-rolling frolic or any other oc- 
casion for a dance, some sort of foot cov- 
ering had to be hurriedly made, because 
the floor of the dancing academy was not 
made of hard wood, like the one I have 
just seen in the big gymnasium hall at 
Culver Summer Camp, but it was com- 
posed of puncheons, that is, logs flattened 
with an axe on one side, with the rounded 
side laid in the ground. Such a floor was 
full of splinters, and hard on the feet of 
the young pioneers, so when a dance: was 
to come off all the lads of the settlement 
would start out with their long octagonal- 
barreled rifles on a squirrel hunt. To shoot 
the squirrel anywhere but through the eyes 
was a disgrace, as it marred the skin. 
When each lad had secured a good squir- 
rel skin, he turned it wrong side out over 
his foot, allowing the tail to hang out from 


Being kind-hearted 





beauty of the belles of the settlement. 

Now for the use of the squirrel tail. 
You’ve all heard the song about the Irish- 
man dragging his coat-tail for someone 
to step upon when he wanted a fight. 
Well, these pioneer lads were not above 
fighting with their fists in order to prove 
which one among them was the best man, 
or to settle who should dance with a cer- 
tain lass, and to step on the squirrel’s tail 
was to invite an encounter outside the 
cabin. 

hese encounters were not serious. The 
boys used no weapons but their fists, and 
that was part of the training necessary 
for the rough life which they led. In 
hand-to-hand encounters many a time the 
day was saved by the buckskin man’s abil- 
ity to use his fists upon the face of the un- 
trained red man. 








OS 


BILL JONES’ HAT. 


The squirrel-skin moccasins are now al- 
most forgotten; very few people are alive 
in this country who know anything about 
them, but I received my information direct 
from some of the old settlers themselves 
when I myself was but a small boy—old 
settlers who, had themselves worn the 
squirrel moccasins, danced on the puncheon 
floors, and either given the challenge or 
accepted it from others who stepped upon 





their squirrel tails, and eventually married 
the pretty girls for whom they fought. 
But these girls, when I knew them, were 
sweet-faced, grey-haired old ladies. 

Fellow Scouts, I have just left the camp 
of as fine a lot of boys as I ever saw put 
together in one company. There were 
eighty of them, and of course among 
eighty there were some “ mamma boys,” by 
which I mean boys who always expected 
their mothers to put on their shoes for 
them, tie their neckties, button up their 
coats and comb their hair. You will find 
such boys in every group, good boys, not 
vicinus, but weak in character because they 
have always leaned upon someone else, ex- 
pecting to have someone to decide for 
them or to have things done for them. 

Of course I know, and everybody knows, 
that there is none of such character among 
my readers, but it is possible that some of 
you may run up against this style of boy 
of which I speak, technically known as a 
“chump” or “boob,” who always says, “I 
can’t do this” and “I can’t do that.” If 
you do run across any such weak-kneed 
lads, just remind them of the fact that 
nothing can be done, that everything is im- 
possible, until someone does it. The auto- 
mobile, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
locomotive, the wireless, the flying ma- 
chine and the phonograph were all impossi- 
bilities until someone made them—until 
the thing was done. Now, every small boy 
can build a wireless of his own. Jo im- 
press this sermon upon you, I am going to 
quote some verses, and I want you all to 
commit them to memory. Repeat them out 
loud to, everybody you meet, recite them at 
school and recite them at home, until you 
get the habit, until, by suggestion, you be- 
gin to think that anything and everything 
can be done that is worth while, and 
sooner or later that you, or someone else, 
will do it. I do not know who wrote these 
verses, but here they are, just as | picked 
them out of my duffel bag: 

IT CAN BE DONE. 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle, replied 

That “‘maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried.” 

So he buckied right in, with a trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: ‘Oh, you'll never do that; 
At least no one has ever done it.’ 
But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it; 
With the lift of his chin, and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit; 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


here are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There = thousands to point out to you, one by 


The ‘Genaere that wait to assail you; 
But just buckle right in with a bit of a grin. 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 
a start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done” and you'll do it. 


bowl StowdT 


Gives Land to Sceuts 


In recognition wa their services, the Boy 
Scouts of Nyack, Y., have been given 
180 acres of land ’ a on the Hudson. 
The land is thickly forested and there is a 
small pond on the property. The boys have 
already built a lean-to and intend to build 
a log cobin, signal tower and trail. 

This splendid ground was given to them 
by Dr. George J. Helmer, a physician of 
New York City. 
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Scouts Afield 


Boys are urged to send in re- 
ports of their interesting doings. 














Fatconer, N. Y.—The Boy Scouts of Falconer 
recently gave a play entitled “ Boys Who Make 
Good Men.” The play had previously been dram- 
atized and played by the Boy Scouts of Troop 1, 
Jamestown. Other Troops have visited the Fal- 
coner Sceuts, coming to camp with them from 
Salamanca, Corry, Warren, Freusburg and James- 
town. ; 

Akron, O.—After printing and distributing 15,- 
000 cepies of a Citizen’s Handbook of Safety, the 
Boy Sceuts of Akron mounted a field meet 
and showed an enthusiastic audience another side 
of the Sceut work. 

Soutn Orance, N. J.—Albert Whaley, of Troop 
i, South Orange, writes that the Troop is try- 
ing to keep up with modern events, as well as 
specializing in Scouting. They have had James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive, address them, 
and also a Danish and a New Zealand Scoutmas- 
ter. The fire insurance man has told them about 
his corperation, and other professional men_have 
given them lectures. This Troop boasts 129 Merit 
Badges and has four Eagle Scouts in its mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Arry, N. C.—A granite quarry near Mt. 
Airy was the objective point of a recent hike of 
the Scouts of that town. Here the boys took their 
cooking tests, played Scout games and climbed 
poles 100 feet high to signal and use their spy- 
glasses. 

West Haven, Conn.—The Boy Scouts of West 
Haven are working at a new clubroom. A Scout 
library has been started and a fife and drum corps 
is now practising regularly. The town authorities 
were pleased with the work done by the Scouts on 
Memorial Day and the Fourth of July and have 
granted them the privilege of raising and lowering 
the American flag on the central green. 

East Liverpoot, O.—Introducing an innovation 
in highway annals, about forty Boy Scouts of 
East Liverpool, equipped with picks and shovels 
loaned by the city, worked all evening filling in 
holes and removing stones on a section of the un- 
paved roadway. The boys were able to make quite 
remarkable progress even in a few hours’ work. 
They are planning to continue the work. 

ALEXANDRIA VALLEY, Cat.—Scoutmaster W. A. 
Ware, Alexandria Valley, has given his Scouts a 
small piece of land on the corner of his farm and 
they have started to build a Scout cabin in which 
to hold their meetings during the winter. While 
saving money to build the clubhouse, they are also 
trying to equip their nine-piece Boy Scout band 
with new instruments. They also intend to go to 
San Francisco in 1915 and want to meet all the 
Scouts who are going there. 

PrymoutH, O.—The Boy Scouts’ kindness to 
animals was recently demonstrated by a. Plymouth 
Scout whose mame is not known. A horse on his 
father’s farm was cut on the foreleg by a piece 
of glass. The Scout worked for half an hour and 
finally extracted a large piece of glass. Every 
morning for over two weeks he bathed the foot 
and put clean bandages on it until it was finally 
healed. 

WateRrtoo, -Ia.—While on his way to the Scout 
meeting, Willis Egan, of the Wolf patrol of Water- 
loo, fell and cut himself badly just below the knee. 
His companions, who were preparing for the Sec- 
ond Class examinations, took charge of the cuts 
and, under the direction of Scoutmaster G. H. 
Cockburn, stopped the flow of blood and took him 
to a doctor, who closed the wound with two 
stitches. The boys were commended for doing 
their work quickly and effectively. 

Mapison, W1s.—Between celebrations, conventions 
and G. A. R. encampment, the Scouts of Madison 
have hardly had time to take breath. The old 
soldiers were helped around the city and made to 
feel very much at home. The Safe Fourth Com- 
mittee praised the Scouts highly for their aid, and 
at the two conventions the delegates depended 
upon the boys for all sorts of help. Now there is 
a lull in their chances for community service, so 
= Scouts are plamning a camp to keep them 
usy. 

Vebierznsott S. Dax.—A hiking party of three 
Scouts has completed a trip from Vermillion to 
Bigstone Lake, a distance of about 200 miles. The 
party passed through Beresford. where they met 
the Scouts and were entertained by them. 

GrayLinc, Mica.—Crawford County, Mich., is 
receiving the services of an expert trained nurse 
for an entire month this summer, thanks to the en- 
deavors of the Grayling Boy Scouts. The Scouts 
took the agency last Christmas for selling Red 
Cross seals. The sale reached 3,487 in a population 
of 3,934. As a result the nurse will visit the 
county and lecture in schools and churches. She 
will also instruct the people in preventive meas- 
ures. The Grayling Troop has also won a prize 
for fire prevention. 


















Head Up— 
Shoulders Back 
Chest Out! 


That’s the Command 
of 


General “Right-Posture” 











BOY SCOUTS! 


“Right-Posture” Suits are the best made Suits in Boy-dom. 
You'll like the Toppy Fall styles and the Snappy Springy Look- 
alive Fits. 


Best of all—you’ll like the little patent reminder hidden away 
in the back of the coat—it doesn’t only banish stoop shoulders 
—but prevents the chance of them. 


The price is just the same as your last good suit and your dealer 
can supply you—Ilf not—tell us. 


Boy Scouts—if you haven’t joined the “R.P.” Ranks— 
enlist today. 


The Snellenburg Clothing Co. 


RIGHT-POSTURE DEPT. 
Broad and Wallace Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A Pocket Flashlight 
Given With BOYS’ LIFE 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription te 
Boys’ Lire at One Dollar. Almost everyone is 
carrying one of these—they’re so convenient. Take 
up no room in your pocket, yet throw a bright light 
at night or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated 
over brass. Tungsten battery, guaranteed to give 
400 per cent. longer service than any other similar 
flashlight battery made. 2% volts Madza lamp, 
3x1%x% inches. Slide contact button. Send 
to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ Lire one 
year. BOTH for $1.00, The supply is limited. 
Send order promptly. 200 5th Ave., New York. 
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How the Friction 
Fire is Made* 





Weeso and His 
Crooked Knife 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Chief Scout, Boy 


O Scout has taken the front rank in 
N woodcraft until he has lighted the 
fire with rubbing sticks. All seem 
to know this and I suppose there are thou- 
sands who have done it; yet. every day in 
camp I have a new batch of boys eager to 
learn it and half believing that the account 
of it is a sort of fairy tale. When they 
see me actually do it, in a few seconds, 
their eyes bulge out, they gasp “Oh” and 
“Ah,” crowd around and ask the usual 
questions, utterly ignoring the fact that 
all these questions are fully answered in 
the handbook. 

“What wood did you use?” “Where 
did you get the powder?” “ Are stick and 
block of the same kind?” and so on. 

Why is it that people would so much 
rather have part of the facts direct from 
you in an offhand way, than the full and 
careful facts set down in cold print as in 
the handbook? Yet it is so and all human 
nature feels the same way. 

A reporter would rather get a few care- 
less sentences from the lips of some dis- 
tinguished stranger than have his whoe 
views carefully set down on paper. No 
doubt in each case the value of the slighter 
statement is in its more real personality, 
and it is so hard to put personality on 
paper. 

Well, my boys come again and again, 
and on being shown say, “Oh, I didn’t 
know it had to be that way.” Then I say, 
“Isn't it in the handbook? Do you think | 
put anything there by accident?” 

One has to say a new thing ten times 
over in ten different ways before folks 
really hear it; that is an ancient fact. 
Therefore I am going to tell you once 
more how to light the crowning glory of 
a camp, that is the friction fire. 

THE NECESSARY MATERIALS, 

Get two pieces of balsam fir sometimes 
called Canada balsam. If you cannot get 
balsam fir, use cedar, basswood or cotton- 
wood. But whatever it is, it must be 
sound, dry and without a trace of rosin 
in it. Cut one piece 15 inches long and 
five-eighths of an inch thick. If you cut it 
longer or thinner it bends, if you cut it 
shorter you strike the ground in using it, 
if you cut it thicker it makes trouble with 
the bow and gives less heat. Sharpen it 
at both ends. 

Cut the other 2 inches wide, three- 
fourths of an inch thick and about 10 
inches long. At 2 inches from the end 
of this, cut the notch which is exactly 
three-fourths of an inch deep from the 
edge, going right down through thee wood, 
widening as it goes down. 

Now we have our two rubbing sticks 
made. 

The next things are the bow and socket. 
Formerly I used a 3-foot bow but it was 
inconvenient to carry, as it would not go 
in a dress suit case, so I made one 2 feet 
long, and having got used to it, prefer it. 
It is of hickory, cut green, peeled and 





*Copyright, 1914, by E. T. Seton. 
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dried. One twig is left on the upper end 
to act as a stop for the thong. At the 
other end it has a hole through for the 
thong. 

The thong most used is a belt lace or 
whang strap one-half inch wide and 3 
feet long and twisted. This answers well 
enough when you have got rid of the 
grease, but the very best th.ng of all, is 
a buckskin thong 2 inches wide, twisted 
until it is round. 

An ordinary string or cord is, of course, 
useless, as it frays out long before it pro- 
duces fire. 

SOCKET IS IMPORTANT. 

The socket is a small, but important 
part of the outfit. In the woods I have 
often used a pine or hem.ock knot. A piece 
of soapstone makes a good one, but the 
best is a piece of some hard stone that 
will polish and, whatever the substance, its 
important feature is a hole or pit a quarter 
of an inch wide and deep to fit on the end 
of the drill. 

The last essential is the tinder. This is 
made of finely shredded cedar bark, cedar 
wood and dry. grass. 

As I look over the essentials I remem- 
ber the question often asked: “Could you 
get all these in a state of nature? Is it 
fair woodcraft to use the product of so 
much art?” 


I showed mine and he said, “ What is 
$a 

“A mouse’s nest picked out of an old 
buffalo skwll on the plains last week,” was 
the answer. 

He laughed and said , “Good. I made 
my record tinder out of a red squirrel’s 
nest picked out of a cedar tree last year.” 

HOW THE TRICK IS DONE. 

Now we have all our tools ready. You 
lay the bow string once around the drill, 
hold the socket on the top with the 
left hand, jam the left wrist against 
the left shin with the left foot on the 
block and the Jower part of the drill in 
the end of the notch. Draw the bow slowly 
back and forth till you get it running 
smoothly. Hold the bow level and draw 
the full length each time. As you draw 
faster the powder will begin to run out 
of the notch, it will turn brown, then 
black, then begin to smoke. When it is 
giving forth a thick, strong smoke the fire 
is born in the form of a spark and is 
hidden under the powder. This part of 
the operation will take 10 or 20 seconds. 
Now lift the smoking powder on a board 
chip, previously placed under it, lay a wad 
of tinder on top and b!ow till it breaks 
into flame. If you get it within five min- 
utes the first time you are doing well. 

It is over a dozen years since Walter 
Hough taught me the trick of the friction 
fire, and very proud I was when first I 
gut it down to one minute from the first 
draw of the bow to flame. After a year 
or so I got it down to 31 seconds and 
then to 29, but the latter was not officially 
timed so is not a true record. 

VARIOUS RECORD HOLDERS. 

I have personally taught hundreds of 
boys to make the friction fire and in June, 
1912, I offered a specially made fire set 
with a history to the enlisted Scout (ex- 
cluding myself) who should break the 
record. Since then the record and the 
set have traveled much across country. 
Scout to receive the set was 


The first 



























M ATERIALS 


The answer is yes. Everyone of these 
things can be picked up in the woods, if 
you have a sharp edged flint to shape them 
a little, except the buckskin thong. And 
a fair substitute for that is found in the 
leatherwood cord of the Northwest woods, 
or as Mr. Warren Miller points out in the 
bark from a young hickory shoot. Of 
course, the bark goes to pieces very quick- 
ly, but a good piece deftly used will make 
the fire. 

After trying many kinds of tinder I 
have got best results from a mixture of 
cedar fibres and very fine dry grass. 

The other day I was in a fire making 
competition that was being umpired by 
Dan Beard. “Show me your tinder” was 
the request made to each contestant. 


FOR MAKING FIRE 


Tn 


Wolch enlarged 


BY FRICTION. 
Austin Norton, of Ypsilanti, Mich. His 
record, made in April, 1912, was con- 


sidered quite remarkable. The stop watches 
registered 39% seconds from the moment 
of the first stroke until the flames came. 

In December, 1912, Fred C. Reed, of 
Washington, lowered this record material- 
ly, in the presence of reliable witnesses, 
to 31 seconds. By that time competition 
was very keen as the Scouts were becom- 
ing more and more interested in this. 
unique contest. Very soon Fred Reed’s 
record was broken by Ernest Miller in 
St. Paul, who made fire in 30 seconds. 

In the meantime, however, Arthur R. 
Forbush, Scout Commissioner, Worcester,. 
Mass., had been working hard at the stunt 
himself. While the Sportsman’s Show 
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was being held in New York City, Mr. 
Forbush was asked to demonstrate fire 
lighting there. In the presence of a great 
many witnesses he brought the record 
down to 29 seconds. At that point it re- 
mained for a long time. 

There were several rumors that it had 
been broken, but none were officially con- 
firmed and there was always some hitch 
which disqualified the claim. Now Mr. 
Forbush has established, without any doubt, 


his claim as the holder of a world’s record . 


which will be difficult to surpass, 

Since becoming the Scout Commissioner 
of Worcester, Mass., he has been demon- 
strating fire making to the Scouts there, 
and’ in a recent test, timed by two stop 
watches, he brought the record down to 
26% seconds. 


WEESO’S CROOKED KNIFE. 


Long ago I remember seeing in Eu- 
ropean print the serious statement that in 


“a Bess-hath Crog kek Knife 
hrop.of Weesd. 


made of a file 


The knife of the North is known as the 
“crooked knife” because of its shape and 
the shape of its handle, and it is always 
made by preference out of an old worn- 
out file. 

Much experience has taught these people 
that an old file for some reason has a 
wonderful quality of steel, and when it is 
shaped to the orthodox lines, with its ex- 
traordinary handle it is a whole tool box 
in Indian hands. 

My old Indian friend, Weeso, with 
whom I paddled through the far Northern 
Arctic lakes, never moved a yard without 
his beloved Bess-hath, or crooked knife, 
bearing still the file marks—carefully pre- 
served, indeed—as a guarantee of noble 
ancestry. 

Now I have heard many a teacher of 
knife work say, “Always whittle from 
you.” And yet this is what a skilful In- 
dian seldom does, his knife is a draw- 








Join long, 
Me duty 1907 


CROOKED KNIFE USED BY NORTHERN INDIANS 


the United States Congress one of the 
fixed annual charges was “ Whittling 
Sticks for the Senators,” because no true 
American could really think deeply unless 
whittling. 

I don’t know who started that story or 
what gave the Yankee his reputation as a 
whittler, but I do know that Sam Stick 
is not the world record whittler. Of all 
the people who whittle wisely, well and 
without wearying, the banner bearers are 
the Northern Indians. They can give the 
white world pointers on whittling. 

Give him his favorite knife and the 
Chipewyan or Northern Cree Indian will 
whittle out a house, a sleigh, a canoe, a 
cradle and all the furniture for all of 
them—anything, in short, that he needs in 
life, and use for it nothing but the said 
peculiar knife. 


knife, not a pusher, and his mode of hold- 
ing it is the one which gives the maximum 
force of the hand and most efficiency of 
the knife. I do not know of any whites 
who use the knife so, except perhaps the 
blacksmith paring a horse’s hoofs. 

I have often heard it said that a French 
Canadian could make his living, build his 
house, raise a family and shave, with his 
trusty axe, but the statement smacked of 
romance, I thought, whereas it is literally 
true of the Northern Indian and his 
crooked knife, provided, of course, it be 
made of the three times glorified remains 
of a cast-off old file. 








Wonders Worked with Waste 


“6 RUE CONSERVATIVES” is the 

name applied to the dealers in 
waste, who literally reclaim millions of 
dollars’ worth of materials every year. In 
fact, they are so prosperous that an annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Waste Metal Dealers was held recently in 
New York City. The members haye divided 
into five classes, based upon the products of 
rubber, metals, paper stock, cotton and 
woolen rags and scrap iron, interesting re- 
ports of which were given in the New 
York Times. 


The rag dealers reported that more than 
$2,000,000 worth of woolen rags had been 
exported from the United States last year 
to be manufactured into cloth known as 
shoddy. 

Another branch reported that old tin 
cans, useless cooking utensils and discarded 
hardware of all kinds furnish $114,000,000 
worth of pure tin and iron which was used 
in manufacture. 

Old iron and steel can most easily be re- 
covered and used for the second time, ac- 


cording to the vice-president of the dealers 
in metals. What is commonly known as 
Scrap iron can be melted down, it is said, 
and converted into structural steel and iron 
implements of as good a quality as any. 

The automobile industry has furnished a 
field for the rubber man. Manufacturers 
buy old tires and tubes, which they restore 
with chemicals. 

In all, more than $700,000,000 is now in- 
vested in this unusual trade of reclaiming 
waste, restoring old materials to their orig- 
inal use. 


Talking Shoes 

The South Sea Islanders are very proud 
if they can get hold of a pair of European 
shoes. They are especially gratified if 
they can get a pair that squeak, or as they 
call it, “shoes which talk.” 

One, in fact, came into church with the 
shoes merrily a-squeak. He walked proudly 
to the front, then, removing his shoes, 
dropped them out of the window. In a 
moment, his wife had the pleasure of also 
coming in with the “talking shoes.”—East 
and West. 


























Boy Scouts find a school after their own 
hearts in 


Manlius Schools 
MANLIUS, NEW YORK 


The military life which appeals to many boys, 
is carried right along in your preparation for 
college, technical school or business. 

St. John’s School—College and Business Pre- 
paratory. Beneficial Military training, For ten 
years ranked by Gov't as ‘Distinguished 
Institution,’’ the supreme honor granted. Ver- 
beck Hall—Separate School for boys from 8 to 
14. For catalog address, 

Box F 


WM. VERBECK, President 
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Our Lonesome Corner 








How to Do It 


Pick out the name of a boy. 

Write a letter to him. 

Address an envelope with his name and the 
right postage. 

Don’t seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another addressed to the boy in 
care of Boys’ Lire. Mail this to us. 

If your letter is to a boy in North America, put 
en a two-cent stamp. If it is to go abroad, 
five cents. 











CHIEF Scout Ernest Thompson Seton 
has referred to us a real Lone- 
some Corner letter from far-away Russia. 
Evidently the boy knew that American 
Scouts wanted to write to foreign boys, but 
did not know exactly how to get in touch 
with them. So he wrote: 

Esteemed M. Seton: 

I have a request to make of you. If you know 
a boy who loves nature and will write to me, tell 
him, if you please, my address. I live at Kolomna. 
1 am fifteen years old, and know both Russian and 
French. Respectfully yours, A. Vassor. 

A. Vassor is the first Russian boy on our 
list. Letters sent to him at Boys’ Lire will 
be forwarded promptly. 

Not so many Scouts disregarded the rules 
fast month as usual, but there are still a 
few careless ones who forget the unsealed, 
stamped inside.envelope. Those who do 
forget cannot expect us to rectify their 
mistakes. 

Naturally, other boys suppose that Scouts 
whose names are enrolled in the Corner 
will answer the letters they ask for. We 
have had a few complaints that some boys 
have not replied. It is an evidence of our 
faith in you that we print your name, and 
it destroys the confidence of other boys 
both in you and in us if they do not find 
you live up to your statement that you wish 
to begin a correspondence. So when you 
hear from some other Scout, answer him as 
promptly as you would like to have him 
answer you. 

Also remember how long it takes for for- 
eign mail to go and come. But we can an- 
swer for all as good correspondents, and 
(dare we say it?) they often write clearer 
and better spelled English than the Ameri- 
can boys who write to them! Remember 
that English is a strange language to them 
and make your letters as free from mis- 
leading mistakes as you can. They are all 
good fellows and will answer your letter 
with long and interesting ones, but you 
must remember how long it takes the mail 
to travel and do not grow impatient too 
soon. 

The names of new “ Lonesome Corner ” 
boys are given below: 
Vernon Rubart, Ill. 
Arthur Bernhardt, N.Y. 
Hans Ramthun, Ind. 
Percy Piggott, O. 

Benj. Collins, Jr., N.Y. 

Edwin Wilson, Cal. 

Mario Zanzi, Cal. 

Donald Nye, Cal. 

Glenn Mowesy, Ill. 


A. R. Withington, D.C, 
Lloyd Daniels, O 
Raymond Walz, Mo. 
Charles Voyt, N. Y. 
Frank Stovall, Cal. 
Samuel Penry, Cal. 
Robt. La Follette, Tenn. - 
>. E. Crawford, Tex. 
Evan Mann, > 





Irwin A. Sayles, Mich, 

Troop 1, Elmer, N. J. 

Barnard Perry, Tex. 

Clyde Crane, Tex. 

Kenneth T. Mason, Ind. 

Robert Mason, Jr., Ind 
Harold G. Schutt, Cal. 


The following boys have expressed a de- 
sire to correspond with boys interested in 
some particular subject, or boys who live 
in some special city, State or country: 


Frank van Ansdall, O., boys living in Texas, 
George Galpin, Cal., Mexican Boy Scouts. 
Howard McGrath, Pa., woodcraft,. cycling, photog- 


Clarence Hammock, 
Texas. 

Robert Cox, Tex. 

Erhart Rickenback, Del. 

Harold Leamon, Ind. 

H. Raines, Mo. 

A. Vassor, Russia. 


raphy. eS 
Joe E. Aiken, IIl.; aviation. : 
Clyde Sherman, Okla., magic tricks. 


Henry Kendall, Mass., hikes in foreign lands and 


Texas. 

George C. Hutchinson, IIl., Western boys, New Zea- 
land. 

John January, Cal., physical culture athletics, ag- 
riculture. 

Archer Williams, Va., different kinds of pets. 

William E. Leidt, N. Y., stamps, photography, for- 


eign scouts. 
Harold R. Stiles, Okla., foreign scouts, coins, short 
story writing. 
Edbert Pulver, Minn., Scouts living in England. 
Willard Beimer, Wis., boys living in Canal Zone, 
England, Philippines and Hawaiian Islands. 
Andrew L. Shafer, O., wireless, electricity and 
aeronautics. 

Maurice M. Steen, Pa., boys living in Texas and 
Western’ States. 
Newell Waiter, Me., 
Spencer Irwin, N. J., astronomy. 
Lackay Connolly, Texas, debating. 


stamps. 


Harold W. Taylor, Mich., wireless, boys living in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 
Odillion B. Weed, Mich., Scouts living in Canal 
Zone, Mexico, Sweden, Norway, Philippine 

Islands; stamps. 
Harold Jansen, N. Y., foreign scouts, boys living 


in New York State and Northern Pennsylvania. 
Albert Whaley, N. nN” wireless. 
Robert Chandless, N. J., West and South. 
N. Earl Hubel, Mich., foreign scouts. 
D. J. Gaurrett, N. C , boys living in Egypt. ; 
Mark Crawford, Iowa, foreign scouts who are in- 
terested in photography. 

Wendell Hampson, lowa, foreign scouts who are in- 
terested in photography. 
Don Snyder, Iowa, foreign 
terested in photography. 

J: D. Logan, Jr., Va., taxidermy. 

Gordon Squires, S. D., South and East. 

E. H. Lundel, Pa., scouts living in Kansas City 
interested in woodcraft and camping. 


scouts who are in- 


A Bird Photography Troop 


D. S. Stophlet, of 
Troop 1, Kansas 
City, Mo. has a 
group of Scouts 
who are specializ- 
ing in bird photog- 
raphy. The boys 
have taken some 
very intersting pho- 
tographs of blue 
jays and oer on 
their nests. This 
Troop is one which 
retained the honor 
flag to Greater 
Kansas City by a 
margin of one point 
in the recent big field day. 








the past month: 


Dewey Wilson 
Nelson Griswold 
Walter Ecklund 
Kenneth Lowe 
Robert Trenathan 
Jay Russell Smith 
Norman Leigh 
R. L. Mead 
Paul Weiker 
Cato G. Cohill 
Vance McCoy 
Hilton Goodwin 
Floranz Fellrath 
Egbert H. Walker 
B. K. Rogers 
Arthur Woltze 
Dean C. Wilder 
Carl E. Englehart 
Eugene H. McKinney 
Chas. E. Carson 
Arthur J. Hellganz 
George Tefertillar 
Edward O. Dudorics 
Samuel Blumenthal 
ome | C. Sprague 
Doughty 
allace Oswald 

. Richard Beém 

yman Isam 
Raymond Lay 
“Mack” 
Blair Swartz 
Lee Thurston 
J. Stannard Baker 


oO. iH. Rolison 





The following have sent letters to boys 
through the “Lonesome Corner” 


Wm. H., r rancis, Jr. 
Eric Dinsmore 
Raymond H. Belcher 
Jchn Smith 

E. H. Lundell 

G. B. Weeman 
Stephen Wells 
Fred W. Carleson 
Ernest Holtz 
Albert McConomy 
Lawrence Elrod 
Lewis Goodhardt 
Verling Welker 

G. H. Boardman 
Ralph Dykes 

D. H. Carter 
George Humphries 
D. Drompp 

C. Stephen Heard 
Harold E. Barker 
William C. Haigh 
Percy Winch hell 
Charles H, Daniels 
Elphra G. Harris 
Norman Henning 
Isidor I. Gottlieb 
Herbert Koepke 
Paul Black 

H. I. Blackeman 
Lawrence L. Easter 
Arthur N. Garden 
B. Stone 

Edwin Ray 


Some Clever Scout Gymnasts 


After drilling regularly for a long time 
the Scouts of Troop 1, Enterprise, Kan., re- 
at the Airdome. 
The boys have been drilling under a skillful 
director and photographs 


cently 


physical 





in all 
which are extremely difficult 


them 


mounted a “turn” 


sorts of formations, 


during 


show 


many of 
The Scouts 


used the money which they earned by this 
exhibition to pay the bills for an eight-day 
camp. 


Saves a Little Girl's Life 


A brave rescue was recently made by a 
Boy Scout, Ralph Clarke, of South Haven, 
Mich, Exercises i in honor of the sailors of 
the town had just been held at the river 
bridge, and a nine-year-old child was pick- 
ing flowers when she tumbled into the 
river. Scout Clarke saw her fall and 
started for her, but as he was some dis- 
tance from the scene he was almost ex- 
hausted by the time he reached the river. 
Nevertheless, he plunged into the water 
without hesitation. The girl was sinking, 
but he caught her by the hair ribbon and 
finally succeeded in getting her to shore. 
Carl McKinnmie and other Scouts helped in 
reviving her, and then carried her to her 
home. The Scout was in his uniform, and 
when thanked by the girl’s father he showed 
by his modesty that he was a true Scout 
and was only anxious to, be of service. 


« At a Snail’s Pace” 


‘At a snail’s pace” is a common ex- 
pression and usually signifies a very slow 
gait, but what do you suppose is the actual 
speed made by the snail in traveling? 

One foot in four minutes. 
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Wahbo, the Ghost Beast 
(Continued from page 12.) 


try between forest and prairie. He circled 
around the little poplar island and the trail 
did not come out. The hunter’s heart beat 
faster—Wahbo, the Ghost Beast, lay in 
the thicket. 

He sent in his dogs, but followed close 
on their heels. Suddenly a monstrous wolf 
sprang up from under a windfall. The 
dogs yelped and danced madly around him, 
holding the beast at bay. The hunter tried 
to send a load of shot into the brute’s 
head, but the shot went wild. Then the 
enraged beast sprang at him. With his 
left arm the lad barely broke the spring at 
his throat, but instinctively the hunter’s 
right hand drove the flashing knife into 
the vitals of the furious beast. He fell 
back as if stunned, his blood dyed the 
snow red. The dogs were at him again, 
and, watching a favorable moment, the 
hunter drove a load of buckshot into the 
brute’s chest. Only now the hunter noticed 
that the blood was running from his left 
arni, and’he sat down to bandage a deep 
gash the great fangs had torn in his arm. 
Had they reached his throat he never 
would have returned to Netnowa’s lodge. 

The beast was quite dead. It was the 
biggest old wolf John had ever seen, and 
he had only three legs; his right hind leg 
had been shot away near the body. The 
big three-legged beast had been the Wahbo. 
The hunter felt somewhat ashamed for 
not having much sooner solved the mystery 
of the ghost trail, but his mind, like that of 
the few Indians who had really seen the 
trail, had been clouded by superstition. 

He quickly skinned the big wolf and 
rolled up the skin. Then he went and cut 
a load of meat from the carcass of the 
moose and let his dogs eat their fill. Be- 
fore sunset he returned and camped for the 
night among the poplars of the Wahbo. 

At sunrise he started for Netnowa’s 
lodge. An hour’s walk from home he met 
the old woman, who had come to look for 
him. 

“My mother,” he greeted her, “I bring 
you the skin of Wahbo. He was a big, 
three-legged wolf!” 

And Netnowa hugged and kissed her 
son as she had done when he had killed his 
first bear. 

From that time on even the best hunters 
spoke with great respect of Nunduwah, 
the white son of Netnowa, and they all 
felt secretly ashamed of their superstitious 
fear, and during the rest of the winter 
had no difficulty in finding enough game 
for their wives and children. 





Took It at Wuart Ir Sam, 

Pat was hard at work in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works when the foreman on 
his rounds stopped and eyed him sternly. 

“Did yez not receive a letther from me, 
sayin’ yez was foired?” he demanded. 

“Oi received a letther,” answered Pat 
calmly. “ Th’ insoid says Oi was: foired, 
but th’ outsoid says, ‘Return in five days 
to Baldwin’s,’ so Oi’m back.” 


Nor WortH MENTIONING. 


Snooker (fiercely) : 
been over 
garden.” 

Chanks (coolly): “ Well, there’s nothing 
extraordinary in that. It’s their nature to 
scratch. Now,if your garden were to come 
over the wall and scratch my fowls, it 
would be extraordinary, and something 
worth communicating.” : 


“Your fowls have 
the wall and scratched my 
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= “<< Rain or Shine--- 
rough going or smooth—the Boy Scout’s duty is to 
get through without a hitch. 


For his bicycle—to be absolutely safe from tire troubles 
—to be prepared for any kind of going—he needs 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Tread 


VACUU CUP” RES 


The cups bite down to good going on wet roads and paths— 
they prevent slipping on “slick” pavements—the tread is prac- 
tically impossible to puncture. 


And—They’re guaranteed for one 
full season of service, else re- 
placed or repaired free of 
charge. 


Dealers 
Everywhere 


Penplensia Rubber Co. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


New York City, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, St, Paul, 
apolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Mo., Seattle, Dallas, Atlanta. 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy. 
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THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 
HOR makes nights in camp cheerful; can overhaul 


A. circle on trail and prevents stumbling. 
for coon or possum, 
A fine lure for fish or frogs. 


= Ideal for casting, ‘ 
e ing, tenting or canoeing. Bandy 
Pha wall ° for repairing res at 
AL wre. night, ects of over 14- 
re! Kectyione "as , eight, Soe 
Look fer this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe 
Designed and Furnished by ~~ (7 x, ont 





PHILADELPSIA, U.S.A. . pa 
Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools isons 
mailed on req 


Hammers Quality irst Axes $1.00 a 
Hatehets F Giedges JOHN SIMMONS CO., 26 Franklin St., New YorkCity 
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QUICK!! WHILE THEY LAST !! 


SEND FIFTEEN CENTS, YOU'LL SAVE TEN. 


MINIATURE HANDBOOK 
AND SCOUTS’ DIARY 


SCOUTS’ MERIT BADGE 
CALENDAR:, FOR YEARS 


31814 and 1915 
Together, 


Usually 2£c on 15c 
The “Miniature Handbook” 


contains 100 pages of fascinating 
and valuable Scout lore, which 
make it an enviable possession for 
any boy. As to diary pages, there 
are still four months of 1914 left 
in which to record your “Daily 
Good Turns.” The rest of the 
book is valuable as long as the 
sturdy cover lasts. 

The Scout calendar in full 
colors and showing all the merit 
badges has not only the 1914 
dates but the months of 1915 as 


well. 


Only a few more diaries 
and calendars left. Order 


now. You won't regret it. 


Boy Scouts ‘of America 


Supply Department 
Fifth Avenue Building, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOYMAKER” 


Tells how to make an aeroplane, canoe, 


sailboat, telephone, magic lantern, toys, 
skis, boys’ shack, traps, camping, etc. 
Fully illustrated. A handy square free. 


Every boy should have this great book. 
Price only 10 cont S s Bastpaid. _ 25 cents. 


Cc 
BOX X T7A, v. PAUL, mannan. 


Kodak Films Developed 


per reli, any size. Prompt attention given orders. 
| te bt hi 3e.§ 4x5 to 3 1-4x5 1-2 3 de 


J. M. MANNING, 1062 Third Avenue, New York City, Box R 








A Scout’s Great Wireless Outfit 


Ta picture 
shows the 
* splendid 
wireless tele- 
graph set built by 
First Class Scout 
Stanton Burgess, 
Troop 1, Burling- 
ton, Vt. The red 
birch table is 6 
feet long, 3 feet 
wide and 2 feet, 
8 inches high. All 
of the metal 
work, with the 
exception of the 
rim rotary spark 
gap, was done by 
Scout Burgess at 
a local blacksmith 
shop. He also 
made the hand 
winder on which 
he wound the 
coils and all of 
the instruments, 
with the ex. 
ception of the 
switches and aurmeter. The aerial consists 
of 6 copper wires 125 feet long, raised on 
pipe-iron masts placed on the top of the 
house and barn. The sending set is cap- 
able of reaching about 50 miles while the 
receiving set receives messages over a 
range of 2,000 miles, having had messages 
from Virginia, South Carolina, Key West, 








SCOUT BURGESS’ WIRELESS OUTFIT, BUILT BY HIMSELF. 


Florida, Colon, Panama, Cuba and from 
vessels on the Great Lakes and the At- 
lantic. 

Scout Burgess is a member of the Wire- 
less Association of America and has re- 
ceived from the Charleston Navy Yard an 
amateur first-class license. His picture is 
inset in the upper right-hand corner. 








Scouting with 


(Continued from page 7.) 
nor Dunmore has sent another request to 


e. 

“Has he?” inquired Peleg eagerly. 

In spite of the perils and labors of the 
long journey which had been made to the 
Falls of the Ohio, Peleg was eager to be 
with Daniel Boone wherever he might be. 
The boy’s admiration for his friend had in- 
creased with every passing day. The cool- 
ness and calmness of the great Scout, his 
gentleness and consideration of others, his 
fearlessness in the time of peril, the readi- 
ness with which he met every event and 
above all the conviction which held him 
that he was divinely called to be a path- 
finder for the coming generations, had all 
made a deep impression upon his young 
companion. Peleg was not without hope, 
too, that somehow he was coming to hold a 
place in the interest and affection of the 
man, which once had been held by his son, 
James. 

“Yes,” continued Boone, throughtfully, 

“the Governor has given me the command 
of three garrisons in the campaign which 
is to be made against the Shawanese.” 

“When do you go?” queried Peleg. 

“Immediately. That is, if I can persuade 
you to look after my family while I am 
absent. Israel is beginning to feel that he 
is almost old enough to take the place of 
his brother James, but I shall feel very 
much more at ease if I-can go with the 
assurance that you will be looking out for 
the welfare of my wife and children.” 

Striving to repress the disappointment 
which he felt at the words of his friend, 
Peleg said quietly, “ You know, sir, that I 
shall be willing to do all in my power for 
you at any time. I do not know but — 

The rare smile, known only to his clos- 
est friends, appeared for a moment on the 


Daniel Boone 


strong face of the hunter as he shook his 
head and said, “ Nay, Peleg, not this time. 
I fancy there will be other and perhaps 
greater work soon to be done, and in that 
you shall have your share. The time is 
coming when I hope again to take my fam- 
ily to that marvelous region I have found 
in Kantuckee. No land I have ever seen 
can compare with it. There I would live 
and there I would die. Meanwhile I must 
do my part in trying to make the lives of 
these hardly beset settlers a little safer.” 
The great Scout immediately departed 
from the little shop which Peleg had built 


‘and in which he was accustomed to make 


or repair the various utensils used by the 
household of Daniel Boone. Here he had 
fashioned Singing Susan, and in this place 
he had repaired his gun after his return 
from the long journey he had made with 
the Scout, and in which, as we know, the 
rifle had suffered from the blow of the 
tomahawk which the huge Indian had 
hurled at him. 

A moment Peleg stood in the doorway 
watching the Scout as he departed. The 
expression of the l!ad’s face plainly showed 
his love and admiration for the man. The 
calm courage of Boone, softened as it was 
by his gentleness and ‘guided by his pru- 
dence, was crowned by a marvelous modes- 
ty. His strong, robust, somewhat rough 
body showed the great strength of 
the hunter, while it concealed his quickness. 
His manner was dignified, almost cold, so 
silent and quiet was he under ordinary ‘cir- 
cumstances. His face, however, homely 
though it was, was lightened by an expres- 
sion that was exceedingly kind and tender 
at times. 

Several times during the months that 
followed, Daniel Boone returned to the 

(Continued on page 32). 
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HERE'S GOOD = 
NEWS, BOYS 


YOU CAN BUY @ 
A GENUINE 


re 
CAPE 
FOR $2.2° 


Waterproofed like the 
famous FISH BRAND 
SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 
in color, and made just like 
the Cape in the picture, 
with plenty of room. 

The FISH BRAND SCOUT CAPE will 
keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it 
in wet weather. 





If you can’t buy it of your dealer we will send 
it to you at the regular price, but buy it of yeur 
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| 
| 
| 









cOWER: dealer if he can show you this 
j trade mark on the silk label. 

sie : A. J. TOWER Co. 
7138 BRAY? __ BOSTON, MASS 





Typewriter No 





Tin2 Standard visidie Writer 


Now the Supreme Achievement 


THIS BRAND NEW OLIVER 


MODEL INSPIRES ALL 
In making this extraordinary announcement 
we realize how the typewriter world has waited 


for what we now give. How iter users 
look to us for the first advances and refine- 
ments, Our ae has grown with every 
Oliver innovation—visible writing, visible read- 
ing, Printype and our numerous epoch-making 
inventions. 

The No. 7 Medel 

Reduces hunmran effort te the minimum. Per- 
forms automatically many operations. 

The new cushiened keybeard, the new anchor 
keys—all the ingenious advances that raise this 
medel te the ef typewriter perfection. 
Less effort required, less attention, less eye- 
strain. Yet utmost speed and 25 per cent. more 


value! 
17 Cents a Day 

We have applied our popular purchase plan 
te this new Oliver. And we will not increase 
the price one penny. 

New see this typewriter at any Oliver 
agency. Send for the Oliver No. 7 De Luxe 
Cataleg—FREE. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 








310 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





In answering advertisements please 
mention BOYS’ LIFE. 











How’s This for a Fish Story? 























Here is a fish story that ought to make 
some of you Boy Scouts sit up and take 
notice. You can bank on its being a true 
story, too, because it is told by the Rev. 
Henry E. Hubbard, Scoutmaster of Troop 
1, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Mr. Hubbard and the Boy Scouts of 
Troop 1 recently spent a few days in camp 
on Cayuga Lake. One day while Mr. Hub- 
bard was rowing on the lake a black bass 


leaped out of the water, over the side of 
the boat, and landed “ker-flop” in the bot- 
tom, where Mr. Hubbard grabbed it before 
it could flop back into the lake again. The 
bass weighed slightly over 1% pounds, and 
the Scouts all say that it made mighty fine 
eating. If any of you Scouts know of a 
better true fish story than this Boys’ Lirs 


will be right glad to hear from you. 
(The illustration above is reproduced from the 
Syracuse Herald.) 








Scouting With 


(Continued from page 30.) 
little settlement on the Clinch, to visit his 
family and make certain of their safe- 
ty. On each occasion he was warm in his 
expression of gratitude to Peleg for the 
care which he was taking of those who 
were in a measure dependent upon him. 

There was work to be done every day, 
and the time passed rapidly for the young- 
er scout. 

It was now March, 1775, and Daniel 
Boone had returned to the settlement on 
the Clinch. The task which Governor 
Dunmore had assigned him had been ac- 
complished. He found Peleg and the mem- 
bers of his family busily engaged in their 
preparations for the spring work. 

At the close of the first day after his 
home-coming, the great Scout once more 
had an interview with Peleg. “I have just 
come from Watage,” he explained, “where 
there has been an assembly of the Chero- 
kees. I went at the request of a gentleman 
named Henderson, who is acting for sev- 
eral other men as well as himself. He de- 
sired me to represent him in the purchase 
of land south of the river of Kantuckee. I 
did as he requested, and arrangements for 
the purchase of all the land as far as the 
Tennessee River were completed.” 

“Why did Mr. Henderson —” 

“Colonel Henderson,” broke in the 
Scout, “Colonel Richard Henderson.” 

“Why did Colonel Richard Henderson,” 
repeated Peleg, “and the other gentlemen 
wish to purchase so much land?” 

“ Because they had learned of the fertil- 
ity of the soil through the reports which my 
brother and I had given them. In a way 
am to be their agent.” 

“Did the Cherokees sell to him?” 

“They did. I fancy they were glad to 
part with an empty title for a solid, though 
moderate, recompense. Trouble quickly 
arose, though, when Colonel Henderson 
and his friends instantly prepared to take 
possession, relying upon the validity of the 
deed which the Indians had given them. 
Unfortunately, however, the land lies with- 
in the limits of Virginia according to the 
old charter which King James gave, and I 
understand that the Virginians are claim- 
ing for themselves the privilege of pur- 
chasing the title to all land which the In- 
dians held within her own limits. Already 
J understand the treaty of Colonel Hender- 





Daniel Boone 


son has been pronounced null and void as 
far as he is concerned, but I understand 
also that the Virginians declare that the 
titie given by the Cherokees is valid and 
that they will assume the rights. That is 
a very peculiar method of dealing, accord- 
ing to my light. But ’tis not concerning 
that, lad, that I would speak to you to- 
day.” 

“I agreed,” continued Boone, “to take 
a band of men with me and mark out or 
clear a road to this region in Kantuckee.” 

“A road?” demanded Peleg quickly. 

“T mean a road over which the pack- 
horses and the wagons can be driven. I 
am authorized by Colonel Henderson to 
say that he will pay thirty-three cents per 
day to every man whom I may select to be 
of our company.” 

“When do we go?” inquired Peleg eag- 
er! y. 

“On the day after to-morrow. How is 
Singing Susan?” inquired Boone with 
a smile. 

“She is doing famously.” 

“That is good,” said Boone cordially. 
“Now if you can secure an axe that will 
render you as efficient services in its wa 
as Singing Susan does in hers, you will 
be well equipped for our expedition. It is 
important that we make haste, if the way 
is to be opened for settlers who can sow 
any crops this spring.” 

Hard as it was for Daniel Boone to leave 
his family again in charge of Israel and 
Samuel, nevertheless his strong feeling that 
he was simply an instrument being used to 
further the advance of the rapidly growing 
nation in the American colonies was suf- 
ficient to induce him to decide. 

At the appointed time a band of twenty- 
five men departed from the settlement on 
the Clinch. Confidence in their leader and 
the hope that not only would they be able 
to open a way into the marvelous land but 
that their own families also might share 
in the reward, made all the men eager to 
go. It was not believed that the task would 
require many weeks, and the necessity of 
preparing the soil and planting some crops 
before the summer came was an added in- 
ducement for haste. 

There were places where trees had to be 
felled and the ringing of the axes was 
heard all the day long. In other places, 
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however, very little labor was required be- 
cause the road, as it was selected, led in 
its winding course around many of the 
ledges and through the passes of the hills 
and mountains. 

Nearly three weeks passed and the hardy 
band of hunters and woodsmen were draw- 
ing near the region which they were seek- 
ing. As yet they had not been molested by 
the Indians, and were beginning to con- 
gratulate themselves that they were to es- 
cape the perils which every day had threat- 
ened them. 

Suddenly, and without warning one day, 
above the ringing of the axes, were heard 
the wild cries of the redmen. Darting 
from the woods, shouting and brandishing 
their guns and hatchets as they advanced 
the Indians suddenly appeared. Running 
and dodging from tree to tree and firing 
upon the startled white men, they seemed 
to be on all sides at once. 

Instantly the coolness and the courage 
of Daniel Boone became manifest. 

“Run for the trees!” shouted Boone. 
“Run! Hold your fire until you gain your 
shelter and then give the rascals your 
best!” As Boone looked out from his own 
shelter after his rifle had been discharged, 
he saw that several of his companions were 
lying dead or wounded upon the ground. 

Calmly Boone darted from the protection 
of the forest and iifting one of the men in 
his arms, bore him back within shelter. 

The example of the leader instantly in- 
spired his companions to similar action, 
and in the midst of the shots that were 
fired and the wild shouts that arose, the 
other three wounded men also were res- 
cued. It soon was discovered, however, 
that three of the men already were dead. 

The flight of the warriors to the forest 
left the field free once more. Before the 
dead could be mutilated, Boone turned to 
his companions and said, “ Come with me, 
everyone!” 

Instantly his followers responded, and 
dashing to the place where their compan- 
ions had fallen they hastily bore the bodies 
back to a place of safety. 

The unexpected attack, following as it 
had the long days of quiet, was seriously 
disturbing to the roadmakers. That eve- 
ning there were no camp-fires and guards 
were established to watch through the 
night. 

When morning came the alarm had not 
been repeated and many were persuaded 
that the attack was merely the act of a des- 
perate band which had attacked the set- 
tlers without any preconceived plan. Never- 
theless, Daniel Boone declared that it was 
necessary to maintain a guard throughout 
the day. 

The labor was entered into with zeal 
and though a renewal of the attack of the 
preceding day was not made, thoughts of 
the new peril were in the minds of every 
man, and made all serious. At the request 
of his followers, Boone now devoted most 
of his time to scouting in the near-by 
region, a duty which he insisted upon shar- 
ing with his young companion, Peleg. 

The sun had already dropped below the 
borders of the forests and the men were 
congratulating themselves that another day 
had passed without a renewal of the at- 
tack, when suddenly both scouts were seen 
running swiftly toward the place where the 
men had encamped for the night. 

Boone was wildly gesticulating as he 
drew near, but his action seemed to have 
been misunderstood by his friends. Be- 
fore either scout was able to regain the 
camp there was another wild whoop and 
suddenly a band of Indians, larger than 
that which had been seen the previous day, 


(Continued on page 35). 
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Quick Work! 


Strong, active bodies—ready, steady 
brains—these are what Boy Scouts 
must have to carry out the duties of 
scout-work. Keeping fit is a matter 
of exercise and proper food—food 
eaten right. To get best results you - 
must have good teeth and practice 


Good Teethkeeping 


This means brushing your teeth reg- 
ularly night and morning with a tried 
and true dentifrice, such as 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Taoth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
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Boy Scouts should never be without 
one of those valuable little cans of 
Dr. Lyon’s. The powder is smooth 
and gritless. Cleanses teeth by thor- 
ough polishing—the safest way. 
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Remember that Dr. Lyon’s 
is the standard dentifrice 
of the United States Army 
and Navy and the Na- 
tional Guard. Therefore, 
Boy Scouts are following 
the best a le when 
they, too, adopt Dr. 
Lyon’s. 





What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only yeur dentist is 
competent te do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Send for the “Handy Kit’ Can of Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 
Powder. It’s a trial package mailed free to ali Boy Scouts we see 
— of ye — to cover postage. 4) your name 
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Stamps and Coins 


GIVEN TO BEGINNERS 
As a Premium, your choice of a board covered al- 
bum, or 100 different stamps to all applying for eur 
excellent approval sheets at 50 per cent. discount. 

26 diff. Japan, 10c. 2@ aiff. Mexico, 10c. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., 83 Nassau St., New York 


T AND won amen cores bon st PICTURE STAMPS FREE 
this paper. Large album 15c. If possible 10 and all about big actos offer Elgin gold 











Send names 2 cellecters. We buy stamps. watches, bicycle, for collecting picture 
QUAKER STAMP C@., Telede, @ stamps. a eee ae eee 
L. S. CO., 732A Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


— two collectors and "2 names of —Here is a real chance. A good 
STAMPS FREE and 2c. pestage. BOYS turn to pod i and money for you. 
want addy for for hustling Scouts. 
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Bay Scours—ALL Boys 
—TrRY 3 in OnE FREE : 


“‘Attention!’’ We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 3-in- 
One a good hard test, absolutely free. 


Write today for a generous free sample and 
the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 3-in- | 
One has been for over 17 years the leading | 
bicycle oil. It makes all ings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few drops 
does the work. 3-in-One will keep your catcher’s 
gloves soft and lasting, also 
prevents rust on your catcher’s 
mask. 

























3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 10c, 25c and 50c. (The 
50c size is the economical size.) 

Write for the free sample 
hi le 











Oklahoma Scouts Learn Cherokee Stomp Dance 













PA) write at once for our dig 
f ¥ Y V7 A catalog and special offer. 
fs « AY \ Marvelous improve- 
ake 2% ments. Extraordinary 
<——§ values in our 1015 price 
offers. You cannot af- 
Sord to buy without get- 
ting our latest propo- 
sitions. TIRES, equipment, sundries and everything 
in the bicycle line half usual prices. Write to us. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.-272, CHICAGO 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL} 


eo Ld new tos “RANGER” if you | 


URING the camping period of the 
Boy Scouts of Tulsa, Okla., the boys 
learried the unique stomp dance of 

the Cherokee Indian tribe. The camp was 
located in the heart of the Cherokee nation 
and many visitors from this civilized tribe 
attended the campfires and various activi- 
ties in the camp during the ten days. 
Under the instruction of Chief Red 


which is never allowed to die out during 
the camping season. After the lecture on 
the Scout oath and law, the boys dance 
about the fire, repeating and chanting the 
various points of the Scout law in the 
Cherokee language. The interpretation was 
made for the Scouts by an educated Chero- 
kee Indian. Another group beat the irreg- 
ular time of the dance on a hollow log. 





AROUND THE CAMPFIRE WHICH 


Eagle the boys worked out a modified form 
of the Cherokee stomp dance which they 
have named the Scout Stomp Dance. The 
dance is preceded by a lecture on the Scout 
oath and law by the Scoutmaster, all of 
the boys standing facing the campfire, 


IS NEVER ALLOWED TO DIE OUT. 
The campfire dance ritual is being added to 
from time to time as the various Scout 
honors are won. 

The accompanying photograph shows the 
boys engaged in this unique dance. The 
hollow log drum is show at the right. 








REAL RUBBER TIRE FOB 


Quick Detachable tire on metal whee! 
center, popular size. Most novel and neat- 
est designed fob on the market. Exact 
miniature of Automotmle Wheel and Tire 
Price 25c. Plaia fob 10c. Coin or stamps. 
If not satisfied money retunded. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. Order now and we 
will send our catalog of other rubber 
novelties. 


THE W. E. McCORMISH CO. 
AKRON, 0. 
Dept. S. 601-3 Flatiron Bldg. 














“IDEAL” accurate scale drawings and knock 


py LD down parts will enable you to E \SILY build 
exact 3 ft. duplica'es of man carrying ma- 
chines. Every boy wants to build and fly an 






aeroplane. Clearest plans for classrvoms, ex- 
hibitions, arronautic students, etc. 


3-ft. scale a ing Boat a 
ieuport Monoplane 
Bleriot Monoplan 


= Wright Biplane.... . 25 
Curtiss Convertible oben .. BSc 
G Cecil Peopli Champion 25c 








LEAK-PROOF 
Your Tires 


Heal the punctures! Make your tires 
give double service Cut «ut those 
costly repair bills. Do what thousands 
of other riders are doing and treat your 
tires 

with 


NEVERLEAK 


Used successfully for 20 years. Easily 
and quickly injected by means of self- 
injector tubes One tube treats one tire. 
For sale by all dealers and repair men 


25c. a Tube 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
: BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Scouts Work at Fire 

The club house of Cranwood, just outside 
the city of Cleveland, was burned to the 
ground before the city firemen could reach 
it, but owing to the rapid and skilful work 
of the Boy Scouts, three barns which had 
been ignited were saved, the horses were 
taken out, and a great deal of furniture 
was removed from the burning building. The 
flames started in the club house and spread 
rapidly. Dr. Arthur M. Cheetham hoisted 
a flag to signal the Scouts, and about thirty 
boys from Troops 58 and 67 were on the 
grounds within a few minutes. They 
formed a bucket brigade while the track 
attendants were taking the horses out and 
working on the roof. These three ‘barns 
would have been completely destroyed 
had not the bucket brigade been so well 
drilled and skilful. The grandstand also 
was saved and another stable, but it was 
impossible to, stop the fire in time to save 
the club house. 


Scouts Guard Live Wire 

If the Scouts of Troop 5, Columbia, S. 
C., had not been observant and had not 
known what to do in an emergency, there 
might have been a serious accident on a 
recent occasion in that city. As they were 
going down the street, a street-car trolley 
broke and the wire fell to the ground. Go- 
ing on double-quick pace, they formed a 
line around the wire, refusing to let anyone 
but skilled workers go past, as the streets 
were very much crowded. After about 
twenty minutes, experts came and fixed the 
line. 


Last Month’s “Brain Tickler”’ 

Here is one solution of the puzzle pub- 
lished in the August Boys’ Lire. But it 
isn’t the only correct solution, by any 
means. At least four other solutions are 
possible, because that number of correct 
answers have been sent in to Boys’ Lire 
by four different keen-witted Scouts. 

Boys’ Lire would like to give a diagram 
of all the correct solutions which have been 
worked out by the Scouts, but, of course, 
that is impossible. Perhaps some of you, 
now that you know that there are several 
correct answers to the puzzle, will want to 
go ahead and figure them out for your- 
selves. 

















Claim Water Boiling Record 
A new record in water boiling is claimed 
by Troop 22 in St. Louis, Mo. They won 
first prize in the Inter-Troop contest in St. 
Louis, with a count of 9 minutes and 
15 seconds. 
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Scouting With Daniel Boone 
(Continued from page 33). 
darted from the woods in the rear of the 
settlers. Before the men were able to re- 
turn the unlooked for fire, two of their 
number fell dead from the bullets of their 
enemies, while three more were wounded. 

Like a flash the Indians were gone again. 
But Boone quickly rallied his startled fol- 
lowers and when the redmen returned, as 
they did abruptly within a few minutes, 
appearing from another section of the for- 
est, the hardy settlers were ready and 
awaiting their coming. 

Once more had the careful preparation 
of Boone for what he thought was likely 
to occur, saved his followers and himself 
from peril. 

Several of the Indians fell under the 
deadly fire of the white men, and with loud 
cries and lamentations the warriors 
dragged their fallen comrades into the for- 
est and once more disappeared. 

“Never have I seen the Indians so sav- 
age as in these two attacks,” said Boone, 
soberly, to Peleg, after guards had been es- 
tablished for the night and the men had 
stretched themselves on their blankets to 
obtain such sleep as was possible in ihe 
midst of the threatening dangers. ‘“ They 
seem almost beside themselves with rage.” 

“Do you stili plan to go on?” 

“T shall go on,” said Boone simply. “ The 
way must be opened for our people to gain 
some of the advantages of this wonderful 
region toward which we are moving. 

fear the morrow,” he said a little 
later. “The Shawanese that are watching 
us see our axes and they are sure now 
that we are trying to enter their hunting 
grounds and take away their lands. We 
shal] have serious trouble, I fear.” 

And the following day Boone’s fears 
were confirmed. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE WHITE SHAWNEE. 

There was no open attack by the Indians 
such as had been made previously, though 
the yells of the warriors were frequently 
heard in the distance. It was plain that 
they were striving to terrorize the hardy 
settlers and make them turn back on their 
way. 

One of the men who had been stationed 
as a guard was shot early in the morning 
and his mutilated body was not found un- 
til Daniel Boone himself, making a tour 
of the camp, discoverd what had befallen 
his companion. 

Quickly returning to the camp Boone 
summoned his men and as soon as they 
were assembled, he said to them,* “ We 
must instantly stop our work on the road 
for a time and build a fort. It will not re- 
quire many days. I think a fortnight will 
be sufficient. We are now almost as far 
on our way as we wish to go. We will be- 
gin the work at once.” 

The task immediately was begun. Cer- 
tain of the men were assigned to the fell- 
ing of trees, others dug trenches and set 
“ logs in the stockade, which was erected 
rst. 

The defenses were erected near a spring 
of water that promised to be never-failing. 
Nearby was the river, so close to the fort 
as to enable the defenders to escape if 
flight became necessary. And yet the fort 
was sufficiently far from the banks to pre- 
vent an approach by their enemies without 
being discovered. 

So steadily did the men labor that 
Boone’s prophecy was fulfilled and when 
fourteen davs had elapsed the little fort 
was declared to be ready for occupancy. 


Such a tire has been costing you. $4.25. 
Other quality tires still bring that figure. 
But now comes this Goodyear-Akron, sin- 
gle tube, guaranteed bicycle tire about 
one-half the price. 

This is a Goodyear tire—made in the 
world’s largest tire factory, where 10,000 
pneumatic tires are produced daily. Enor- 
mous output, modern equipment and 
methods have established this new low 
price for quality tires. Why pay more? 
No man.can build a better 
i ke Socnyses. in 

s00dyear Automobile 

Tires hold top place. So do (;00D 
Goodyear Motorcycle Tires. 





This High Grade 


B=) (eaves (om Rive 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 203, Akron, Ohio 


48 


Each 


$ 


And the same experts and standards are em- 
gered in the making af these Goodyear-Akron 
icycle Tires. 
ou can pay more for a tire. But, can you get 
more? You can pay less, but consider the rida, 
_—e $2.48 brings you the best that men can 
make. 


How to Get Them 


Order from us direct. For the plain tread, 
cend $2.48 per tire. For the non-skid, send $2.75 
per tire. If we have a dealer near 
ou, order will be filled through 
YEAR im. Otherwise we send by Parcel 
~ Post. We ask direct orders because 

AKRON OHIO all dealers are not yet supplied. 











To All Boys: 





WITHOUT COST 


OY’S CAMP 


By EDWARD CAVE 


all conditions? 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO GET 


new, illustrated, cloth-bound edition; containing everything’ the 
boy camper should know, with full instructions for camping under 


Numerous helpful illustrations by Norman P. Rockwell. 
IT’S A VALUABLE AND HIGHLY COMMENDED BOOK 





THE 














BOOKSELLER, NEWSDEALER AND STATIONER. 


organization, 


“Intended primarily for the Boy Scouts, everyone of the thousands who 
get their favorite recreation under canvas wil] 
in the 194 pages of this attractive volume.”—BOSTON POST. 

“Every phase of the work involved, the principles taught, rules of the 
camp, the necessary kit, and personal requirements are all to be found, 
valuable little manual for all boys interested in scout trooping.”—NEW YORK 


‘“One must be an expert in camping to find a flaw in this little book, and 
it is safe to say that it will be a source of much enjoyment not only to young 
Boy Scouts, but also to thousands of young boys who have not yet joined that 
The Scoutmaster who has this little book has plenty of informa- 
tion the art of conducting a Boy Scout Camp.”—BROOKLYN CITIZEN. 


find much helpful information 


It is a 





THE OFFER 





besides getting for your own use this 


, BOY SCOUTS 


200 Fifth Avenue 





» —For One new Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE, the official 
« Boy Scout magazine, at n 

CAMP BOOK” FREE, all charges prepaid by us. 
some boy friend very happy by sending him BOYS 


Publishers of BOYS’ LIFE: $1.00 a Year 


$1, we will send the “ BOY’S 
Make 
LIFE for one year, 
up-to-date camp book. 


OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











PRIZES GIVEN 
TO BOY SCOUTS 


Representative Boy Scouts wanted to sell 
Simplex Ink Tablets. Put up in handy 10c. 
tubes and made in all colors, 
away with mussy liquid ink, 
Simplex Tablet in your fountain pen, fill with 












water and you have a free flowing liquid ink. 
Sells on sight, Big profits, Write for prize 


offer, terms and sample outfit. No money re- 
quired to start. Address 

J. H. BOSS, Manager. 
607 Fifth Avenue . - - 





00 and You Get This 


"Ticuttumes 








RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


We furnish stock—show you how and all you raise, 
thousands — yearly. hex inex. 

i to raise—v: rolific—more pro! and 
wapoi ver squabs. Particulars free. 


ble than poul 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., West74ih St., Kansas City, Mo. 











N 


On a Lead Pencil mailed Postpaid for 10 cents 
Pencils all same name in handsome box 25 conte 
Cc. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 
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| FREE TO TROOP HEADQUARTERS 








TO SCOUTMASTERS AND OFFICIALS: 


By a special arrangement with the publishers, we are permitted 
to send you complimentary, for Exhibition Purposes at your Troop 
Headquarters, while the limited supply lasts, one of 


FREDERIC REMINCTON’S 


great drawings in colors of “Western Scouts,” being one of his series of 


“A BUNCH OF BUCKSKINS”’ 





Size of Each Each in 
15 x 20 Brilliant 
Inches Colors 


A series of beautiful “Scour Drawines” in pastel, so reproduced in striking 
colors in exact facsimile that it is difficult to distinguish them from the original 
drawings. 

This is the most decorative and attractive color work that has yet been pro- 
duced in America, and should find a place in every Boy Scout home, Troop Head- 





quarters, or “ boy's den.” Owen WistTer, the famous novelist, writes: 


“Here, in his ‘Bunch of Buckskins,’ Mr. Remington has performed another 
miracle, and the Frontier glows before us once more in living flesh and blood. | 
will dare to say that these splashes of barbaric splendor surpass in power anything 
that I have seen, All first-rate character-drawing must create an individual at the 
same moment that it suggests a type. It is in this that Mr. Remington so signally 
succeeds.” 


Boy Scouts of America, Publishers, Use this Coupon. 
BOYS’ LIFE,5200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
You may send for the Headquarters Meeting Room of our Boy Scout Troop, all charges 
and postage prepaid by you, one of Frepertc Remincton’s drawings in color of “A Buncn oF 
Bucxsxrns,” which will be put up for exhibition purposes at Troop Headquarters. 
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The stockade was strong and had been 
made of the stakes fashioned from the 
trees. One end of each log was sharpened 
and then all were driven into the ground 
side by side. Portholes at frequent inter- 
vals also were made and all that could be 
done at the time was accomplished. 

A feeling of intense relief came to the 
hardly-beset men when the work at last 
was completed. The supreme thought, 
however, in the mind of the leader was 
voiced when he explained to Peleg the fol- 
lowing day, “It is now April and I must 
go back to the settlement on the Clinch for 
my family.” 

“ Alone?” inquired Peleg quickly. 

“Yes, alone. I must not take one man 
away from the party here and I shall be 
doubly anxious for you all while I am 
gone; but the time has come when I may 
think of my family and myself. In this 
wonderful land I too would make my 
home.” 

“But will you dare to come back with 
your family and you and Israel be the only 
ones to protect them?” 

Boone’s face lighed up with the rare 
smile which occasionally appeared upon it 
as he said, “ There will be others, many 
others, I hope, who will join us on our 
way.” 

“T never knew the Indians to be so 
savage as they are now,” suggested Peleg 
anxiously. 

“That is true,” said Boone, “and one 
can not altogether blame them. They seem 
to be well-nigh mad in their hatred of us 
because we have begun to build our homes 
in the land which they planned to keep as 
their own. If it were not for their fear 
of the ‘Long Knives’ as they term us, I 
fancy they would make a desperate assault 
very soon. As it is, however, they have 
a wholesome feeling of fear mingled with 
their anger, and although you will have 
to be continually on your guard, I do not 
believe they will venture to attack the fort 
while I am gone.” 

During the absence of their leader the 
men continued their labors, felling the 
trees and clearing the land until in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the fort sufficient 
ground had been made tillable to enable 
them to plant the few seeds which Boone 
had insisted should be brought with them. 

The days now were warm and the de- 
lights of the marvelous climate were appre- 
ciated by ali the men. The only event of 
special interest that occurred during the 
absence of the Scout, aside from the con- 
tinual vigilance. which was maintained and 
the unending fear of attacks by their ene- 
mies, was the coming of Sam Oliver. 

As unconcerned as if he had long been a 
member of the company and had earned his 
thirty-three cents per day for his labors the 
hunter entered the fort one night and re- 
ceived the warm greetings which were given 
him as if they were a matter of every-day 
occurrence. It was well known that the new- 
comer was a famous shot and even one 
man strengthened the little garrison by his 
coming. 

In a way the general line of the defense 
of the fort was at once mapped out by 
Sam, who without a word assumed the 
position of leader. It was he who arranged 
the details and the nightly guards which 
were maintained, and it was his word 
which decided any dispute that arose 
among the men. 

One day while Peleg was on guard in the 
adjacent forest when his task was almost 
ended and he was about to return to the 
fort, the young Scout was startled when he 
beheld a young Indian approaching with 
the palms of both hands extended. 
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Holding Singing Susan in readiness for 
instant use and glancing keenly about him 
in the adjacent forest to make sure that 
his visitor was unaccompanied Peleg 
waited for the stranger to approach. 

As the warrior drew nearer Peleg looked 
at him with increasing astonishment. 
Dressed in the Indian garb, the young war- 
rior, who seemed to be about twenty years 
of age, nevertheless had no features like 
those of the neighboring tribes. Tanned, 
the stranger undoubtedly was, but never- 
theless his skin did not have the bronze 
coloring of the Indian. His figure and 
even his walk were more like the white 
man’s. And yet in every other point the 
stranger apparently was one of the Indian 
tribe. 

As he drew near Peleg his face was 
lighted by a smile as he said, “Me broder. 
Me white Shawnee.” 

Peleg did not respond, although his 
astonishment was increased by the speech 
of the approaching warrior. 

“Me wan’ go home. No fader. Me 
Shawnee fader. Me wan’ white fader. 
White moder dead. White fader dead. No 
Shawnee fader some more.” 

The puzzling statements were followed 
by some words unintelligible to Peleg, 
though he concluded that they were spoken 
in the Shawnee tongue. “Do you want to 
see Daniel Boone?” he inquired. 

Gesticulating forcefully the young man 
inquired, “ He me fader?” 

“ No ” 


“White fader dead. White moder dead. 
Shawnee warriors kill me fader. Kill 
moder. Many moons ago.” 

“How many?” 

A puzzled expression for a moment ap- 
peared on the stranger’s face and then, 
comprehending the meaning of the ques- 
tion, he opened and closed his hands so 
many timés that although Peleg was un- 
able to count the number of moons indi- 
cated he concluded that the puzzling Shaw- 
nee was approximately of his own age. 

“Me live in Shawnee wigwam many 
moons. Me Shawnee. Me white Shawnee. 
Me have Shawnee fader and Shawnee 
broder,” and he held up two fingers to indi- 
cate the number of his brothers. 

“What are you doing here? What do 
you want?” demanded Peleg sharply. He 
was mystified by the appearance and the 
statement which had been made and was 
fearful of some trap or treachery on the 
part of his visitor or his companions, wno 
might even then be watching from the 
near-by forest. 

“Me fader, me broder, me go,” the vis- 
itor replied pointing to himself. “All go 
trap many beaver, many mink, many musk- 
rat,” he added, making a circle with his 
hand to indicate his inability to count the 
pelts which had been taken. “ Me broder 
he wan’ go on warpath. He wan’ help drive 
palefaces out Kantuckee. Me fader he say 
he go,” nodding his head many times to 
emphasize his statement. “ But one night 
many owls scream and cry. He say then 
no go. Me broder he say go. Me fader 
Say yes.” 

“Where are they now?” 

The young stranger gazed earnestly into 
the face of his questioner and at last ap- 
parently comprehending his question 
turned and waved his hand toward the 
forest to indicate that the men to whom he 
had referred were far away. 

“Why are you here? Why do you not 
go with them?” 

“Me wan’ see white faces some more. 
Me wan’ find white broder. Me white 
Shawnee. Where go? Must see paleface 
wigwam.” 








“ONE GOOD TURN 
DESERVES ANOTHER” 


I? IS THE FIRST ambition of every Tenderfoot to 
promote himself as quickly as possible until he 
becomes a First Class Scout. 

The second qualification of this class is: “Earn and 
deposit at least two dollars in a public bank.” 

Our plan makes the earning of this two dollars re- 
required by the National Council easy and pleasant, anJ 
will put you in a position to secure, without cost, 
your official Scout supplies, such as tents, uniforms, etc. 

It will also help you a pet deal in developing the 
twelve points of the Scout 
Get full particulars by pe the coupon to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 


NEW YORK 
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Regulation Flag Outfit 


Complete with Jointed Pole 


50c. Each 


Postage 5 cents additional. 
Direct from Factory or by All Dealers. 


A Strong, Fast Color, Sewed 
Stripe cotton flag, 4 ft.x2% ft, 
on a strong mahogany jointed 
pole, that is taken apart and 
packed in a neat metal edge box. 
Convenient to carry in your kit. 





Special prices in lots of 100 or more. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., ine. 
Oaks (Mont Co.), Pa. 50 Leonard St., N. Y. 

















BOY SCOUT WATCH FOB 


** The Electrical Fxperimenter’’ 








le carborundum whet- The big electrical Magazine for those 
“ante tae be ‘nomeaiee knives, fish who dabble in electricity and Wireless. 
hooks, etc. Chuck full of 


interesting. Monthly prizes of $5.00for 
best experiments. Amateur Electrics, 
wireless news, Complete Electric Course 
etc. 50 to 100i)! ustrations. Oniy 

year in U.S. and Canada. Send cash, 
stamps or Money order. 


Electrical Experimenter 259 Fulton Si.,N.Y¥- 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
Dealers who sell the famous Scouts 
Compass Watch have these fobs or send 
the price and get one by mail. 

SCOUTS COMPASS WATCH CO. 


204 Jewelers Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















some everywhere starting Boomerang 
ontests—no one can beat you if you own a 

BLUE BIRD. Will travel five or six hundred feet 

at extraordinary # or poste, turn 


jpeed—circle trees 
corners and return to you = land far —— you. They 


ting amuse- 


afford splendid exercise an ee 


ment and are easily thrown by oe 
anteed scien’ accurate. 
ui 5004 Ne. Warnock St., LOGAN, PA. 
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- 4 For a moment Peleg was silent as he - 
gazed earnestly into the face of the young 
GINO, man who had so strongly impressed him. He Do YOU ~ «mn ; 
was convinced that he was indeed white W ~ 
Sh Polish s and from his conversation he concluded ant One ‘wel! BOAT BUILDING 
oe e that if he were speaking truthfully he . =! AND BOATING 
Finest Quality Largest Variety || must have been adopted by the Indians of these 





“OIL PASTE," Blacks, Polishes and Preserves. 
Large tin boxes with easy cover remover attached. 
Also Russet “Oil Paste,"’ same size box, each 10c 

“STAR” combination for cleaning and polishing al! 
kinds of russet or tan shoes. 10c. “DAND Y"’ size, 25c. 

“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shor dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks, Polishes and _ Pre- 
serves ladies’ and children's shoes, shines without 
rubbing, 250. “FRENCH GLOSS,"’ 100 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 

the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
the Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 











SCOUTS! 
Earn That Money 


It is easily done. Just sell something that 
everybody needs and uses daily. Toilet soap 
is such an article. 

Thoro is a toilet soap in powdered instead of 
cake form, which makes every wash fresh and 
clean. All people, therefore, will try it. You 
can prove what it will do, 

Thoro is a combination of powdered olive oil 


soap and soft white corn meal. It is a remark- 
able cleanser of the skin. No soap like it on 
the market. It is Thoro'ly clean and cleans 
Thoro’ly. 


We put it up in handsome metal ‘‘soap boxes,"’ 
selling at retail for 25 cents. Your price is 
12% cents. One gross, 144 boxes, will cost you 
$18, which you will sell for $36. 

We pay the freight. The credit of Scouts is 
good with us. No money in advance required. 
Plenty of time allowed. Pay us after the goods 
are sold. 

Send us the name and address of yourself 
and your Scout Master. We will send you a 
free sample and full information. 


THORO POWERED TOILET SOAP CO. 
Dept. A Los Angeles, California 
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how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself aftér stammering nearly 20 years. 
Book and advice sent FREE. 

BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech 


Specialist 
11_@N%. Htinois St. Indianapolis, Ind, 










many years ago. As a consequence of his 
association with the Shawnets doubtless 
he had almost forgotten the language of 
his own people. 


In his statement many words unknown | 
to Peleg were spoken, but he had under- | 
stood enough to convince him that either | 


the white Shawnee was speaking the truth 
or else was trying to set some trap into 
which the defenders of the fort might be 
drawn. 

“Come with me,” said the young scout 
abruptly. As they turned toward the fort 
they met Sam Oliver, who stopped and 
gazed in surprise at Peleg’s companion and 
laughed scornfully when he heard the story 
of the stranger. 

“Are there many Shawnees here?” de- 
manded the hunter. 

The young visitor nodding said, “ Pretty 
quick heap Shawnee come.” 

He held ip three and then four fingers 
to express the idea that the Indian bands 
were advancing in parties of two or more 
and at some prearranged place or by some 
well-known signals the scattered little par- 
ties would be brought together and one 
large band formed. 

The information was startling to Peleg 
and seemed to him to be altogether prob- 
able. It was in accordance with the well- 
known methods of Indian fighting and 
agreed with experiences which the young 
hunter already had had. 

He was deeply lamenting the absence of 
the great leader. The gentleness and firm- 
ness, the courage and reserve of Daniel 
Boone would be greatly needed if the 
Shawnees attacked the little fort which had 
been so quickiy erected on their hunting 
grounds. Boone, however, was not near 
and his help could not be relied upon. 


(Continued in October “Boys’ Life.”’) 
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low in a fierce whisper. “‘ No more of that, 
Butch. Fight em! Rip ’em up! Keep at 
tone every second. We'll get ’em in the 
end. 
The fullback’s flushed, perspiring face 
took on a deeper color, and with a growl 
he sprang to his place in the line-up. Five 
minutes passed—ten. Repeatedly the scrub 
lost. the ball but Flood ordered them to 
keep it. Butch no longer thought of re- 
laxing his efforts, for in the solid line be- 
fore him he felt a faint give, a tremor. 
Again and again he bucked with all his 
strength and skill, and each time it seemed 
as if he shook the line = little more. Costa’s 
shrill voice, commanding, _beseeching, 
reviling by turns, rose constantly above the 
din and heartened him as it did so many 
others. When the varsity stiffened again 
it kept Butch stirred up to continued as- 
sault. When the ball was taken from them 
just as he felt that another running charge 
would bring the longed-for gain, it was 
Tad who roused in the disappointed full- 
back a determination to get even by block- 
ing the varsity’s advance. 

In this Wise thé gtinding hour of prac- 
tice passed. Keyed up by Costa’s urging, 
Butch flung himself into the struggle with 
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dogged, tireless persistence. Always it was 
an uphill fight. They never seemed to ac- 
complish anything spectacular, either in at- 
tack or defense, yet when the darkness sur- 
prised Butch by the suddenness of its com- 
ing, he had the comfortable conviction of 
having made a better showing than he had 
ever made before. 

He expected at least a word or two of 
praise from Flood, but that worthy passed 
him close without even a glance. His heart 
sank with a thud, and on the way home he 
blurted out his disappointment to Costa. 
Tad only laughed. 

“You old idiot!” he chuckled. “Did you 
expect him to fall on your neck?' Get rid 
of that idea mighty sudden. If you’re ex- 
pecting to be put back on the varsity to- 
morrow, you want to forget that, too.” 

Privately that was exactly what Butch 
had been hoping for, but he refrained from 
expressing himself to Tad. He did not lose 
hope, either. After outplaying at least two 
members of the first eleven to-day it 
seemed impossible that Flood could ignore 
him any longer. 

It was just that thing which happened. 
Not only ‘was Hartigan left unheeded on 
the scrub next day, but—crowning insult 
of all—one of the tackles, a fellow whose 
work had seemed almost mediocre, was 
picked by the head coach to take the place 
of a man he had dropped. 

Furious, but with an elaborate affecta- 
tion of indifference, Butch turned away. 
For a second time he was tempted to walk 
off the field, but in time he happened to 
catch Costa’s eye, and something in the little 
fellow’s glance swept away the impulse. A 
moment later Tad was at his side. 

“Show him!” he whispered harshly. 
“Rip up that line and show Flood he’s 
wrong!” 

Hartigan’s big fists clenched and with a 
fierce eagerness he set himself to the task. 
Over and over again he bucked the varsity, 
each time a little harder than before. There 
was no possibility of let-up, no chance for 
his anger to cool, for Costa was constantly 
at him, urging, imploring, stinging him to 
fresh remembrance and fresh effort. 

At last the formidable line gave way, 
stiffened, sagged again and broke to let 
Butch through for several yards before he 
was brought to earth. Fiercely exultant, 
he was up and at them again. He would 
show Flood a thing or two. Once more he 
crashed through the opposition for a gain. 
His blood was up. he line was not in- 
vulnerable after all. He could shatter it 
almost at will. Slowly, erratically, but quite 
surely in spite of Flood’s vitriolic adjura- 
tions to the varsity to “Hold ’em!”, the 
battle surged down the field to a first glor- 
ious touchdown. 

On Wednesday, swelling inwardly with 
pride and satisfaction, but outwardly quite 
bored and stolid, Butch obeyed the coach’s 
curt command and stalked over to the 
varsity line. He missed Tad’s stimulating 
influence and inspiring personality, but in 
spite of that he played what he supposed 
to be a very good game. On Thursday, 
without explanation and without excuse, 
he was dropped back to the scrub. : 

For a moment he could not believe his 
ears, but stared at Flood amazed, aghast, 
jaw sagging foolishly. Then dull, crimson 
pride came to his relief and sent him, head 
high and shoulders squared, but face flam- 
ing with a tell-tale flush, back to the po- 
sition he thought he had left for good 
and all. 

That afternoon it was really Costa who 
played at full. Without him Hartigan 
would have been a tiiere fiulk of bone and 
placid muscle, lacking the dominating spark 
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of ambition or even rage. He did his best 
because Tad forced him to, but always, in 













































the rare moments when he had time to 

Get the most think at all, a single, dull, bitter protest 
reiterated through his brain. 
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equipped with the New Departure | evening tooth and nail, and with scolding 
Coaster Brake. sarcasm and laughter, and a few brief 
Less wear, less work, shorter miles, constant, | Words of quiet encouragement, planted new 


, as . vee hope in his breast. 
instant control, healthful, invigorating sport “That don’t mean a darn thing” he in- 


these are some of the things the formed Butch lightly. “He’s trying you 


out, you goat! If you give up now I'll beat 
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It was Tad again who kept his chum vig- 





Co aster orously to the scratch on that shaky, nerve- 
k racking last day of practice, and stood be- 
rake side the worried fellow the morning of the 
THE HEART OF THE BIKE game, trying to pretend he didn’t care a 
J adds to your wheel. The choice of over four hang about anything as he listened breath- 
million riders, absolute satisfaction assured by lessly to the maddeningly deliberate voice 
a guarantee without a hole or quibble in it. of, the head coach. 





Go to your dealer or repair man_to- day and 


he will heel with a New Depart- ; 
oe tee he ee ~seae eelig Tad felt the big body beside him quiver 


and then stiffen. His own face turned white 

Write today f ld-plated Boy” stick and our semi-comic f | : ° ee 

booklet ‘Both free Hy tf ae mention the publication in = and there was a sickening shrinking some- 
which you saw this ad. ©. where inside him. 

NE EPARTURE MFG RISTOL NN. 6 He had wanted this thing desperately. He 

wD es SE CONN. TN v, had strained every nerve to bring it about. 


: ~ | Hil But now, in the moment of triumph, a sud- 
e Brake that brought the Bike back A den, bewildering fear overwhelmed him 

Would Butch make good without the 
constant, driving stimulation which had 
kept him keyed up and taken the place of 
the dominating spirit that makes a man 
lose sight of everything save the utter need 
of fighting and winning for his college and 
his team? The big chap lacked that spirit, 
‘Costa knew, but until this moment he had 
never stopped to think what the lack might 
mean when his own moral support had 
been withdrawn. 

Tad shivered a little and moistened his 
lips. The possibility that friendship had 
blinded his judgment and made him a 
traitor to the varsity turned him cold. And 
yet the thing was done; it was too late to 
remedy. 

(Concluded in October Boys’ Lire.) 
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